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A NEW LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


Magnificently Illustrated, 


will be the chief feature 4 Tue Century Mac- 
Azine in 1895. Jtis written by 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 
who has spent many years in preparation 
for the work. The interest in Napoleon has 
had recently a revival that is phenomenal 
in its intensity. Thus far no biography of 
the ‘‘ man of destiny " has ap in either 
English or French that is both free from 
rancor and attentive to the laws of histori- 
cal criticism. THE CENTURY has secured 
it—a complete and interesting history of 
the life of one of the most marvelous of men. 
- Every one will want to read this, no matter 

how much he may already know of Napo- 

leon ; —here is the concentration of all the 
lives and memoirs. In preparing it the 
author has had access to original sources 
of information, and his work has the advan- 
; tage of coming after the numerous volumes 
oD of memoirs. It begins in 


The November Number of 


THE CENTURY 


imi | MAGAZINE 


Every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought to bear to enrich the 
narrative with pictorial illustrations not unworthy of the subject. European 
and American collections have been ransacked for portraits of the period, and 
for the most trustworthy pictures by contemporaries of the events described. 
To these have been added many of the greatest modern masterpieces of French 
art—the works of Meissonier, Detaille, Géréme, Vernet, Delaroche, Lefevre, 
etc. In addition, many original pictures have been made by French and Amer- 
ican artists. The theme creates an opportunity for the most interesting and 
most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character yet presented in the pages 
of a magazine, 


A New Novel by Marion Crawford, 
A Romance of Italy, Illustrated by Castaigne, 


**Casa Braccio,” begins in the November Century. It is considered by 
Mr. Crawford his best work — setting forth, in a striking and original manner, 
the tragedy of human passion. 


‘¢‘Washington in Lincoln’s Time,’’ 
A Series of Papers by Noah Brooks, 


begins also in the November CeNnTUuRY, with chapters on ‘‘ The Capital as a 
Camp,” ‘‘ Conversations with Lincoln,” ‘‘Some Famous Men of the Period.” 

“THE CATHEDRALS OF PRANCEB’”’ is the title of a valuable series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 
which begins in the November Century, following the brilliant papers on 
English Cathedrals, by the same writer and artist. “‘THE MAK OF 
THIEVES IN NEW YORK," by Jacob A. Riis, interesting REMINISCENCES 
OF HAWTHORNE, by his daughter, ‘IN THE CITY OF CANTON”? (richly 
illustrated), complete stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, and others, are in the 
November CENTURY. 

This number begins a new volume. The next issue of THE CENTURY—a 
superb Christmas number— will contain 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST AMERICAN STORY, 
“A WALKING DELEGATE.” 
If you are not already a reader of THz CENTURY, begin with the November 
number, now on every news-stand; price, 35 cents. Price, $4.00 year. All 


dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, , money- 
order, or express-order to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO: 


UNION SQUARE “NEW YORK 
NAAHRAY > 
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OF EST TO AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS: 
The skilled revision of and verse. Letters of 
uabiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first-class 






your MSS. to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
1880. Unique in position and success, In- 
dorsed by our leading writer’. Circulars. Address 





DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 









THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOI1), 


Fifth Ave. and zoth St., is open every week day from 
to A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries ef paintings, 


Admission Free, Ne Tickets bequired, — 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History of the Christian Church, 


i H. C. Sueipon, Professor in Boston 
niversity. § vols., 8vo, per set, $10.00, 


The Early Church. $2.00. 

+ The Medieval Church. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part I. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part II. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 


This work is the fruit of Professor Sheldon’s 
labors and study for upwards of twenty years. 
He has applied ripe scholarship, excellent taste, 
broad views, to a subject which must appeal to 
a very large class of readers. 


Socialism. An Examination of 
its Nature, its Strength and 


its Weakness, with Suggestions for 
Social Reform. By RicuHarp T. Ey, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Director of* the School of 
Economics, Political Science, and His- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin, 
Vol III. in Crowell’s Library of Econom. 
ics. One vol. viii+449 pp. 11 appen- 
dices; bibliography ; index. Cloth,$1.50. 
(Third Edition.) 
** This work is likely to prove the most useful 
of all works on the subject."—Prof. Bemis, 
Chicago University. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Edited by Mowsray Morris. Printed 
from new plates on fine paper, with 34 
portraits. tye oN frontispieces, 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, on half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 

Boswell, who had remarkably good opportu- 
nities of studying the great Dr. Jo nson in every 
mood and phase of his character, produced a 
biography which has, by unanimous consent, 
taken its place in the very front rank. The 
present edition is carefully edited by Mowbray 
Morris, and contains many elucidatory notes in 
addition, It is admirably printed, and illustrated 
with portraits of the principal persons mentioned 
in the text. ‘ 


Building of Character (The). 


By the Rev. J. R. Mixer, D.D., author 
of. ‘‘Making the Most of Life,” etc. 
16mo, white back, gilt top, boxed, $1.00; 
white and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant 
morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 

‘‘ Nothing else we can do or make in this world 
is so important as that which we build along the 
years in ourselves, What we are at the end isa 
great deal truer test of living than what we have 
or what we have done,”—Zxtract from the In- 
troduction. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress. 


A series of lectures by Wm. Nortu 
Ricr, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 
University. 16mo, 75 cents. 

The titles of Professor Rice’s lectures are 
“‘Twenty-five Years,” ‘* Evolution,” ‘‘ The De- 
gree of Probability of Scientific Belief,” ‘‘ Genesis 
and Geology.” There is a certain unity in these 
lectures, and they will interest a large circle of 
readers for their scientific and philosophical bear- 
ing on timely topics. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by the 


publishers, upon receipt of price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0. 
46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase St., Boston, 
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The Church Aymnary. The Best Ayme-Book 


By EDWIN A. BEDELL. 





When the first edition of this new hymn-book was published, we found it almost 
impossible to get a hearing. Within the past eighteen months the conditions have en- 
tirely changed, and we now find it necessary to print editions of 20,000 copies at a time. 
The number and character of the Churches in all sections of the country that have 
recently adopted the book, and now commend it as the best collection of hymns and 
tunes in the market, afford abundant assurance that in selecting the Hymnary you will 
make no mistake. The demand for The Church Hymnary during the past thirty days 
has been unprecedentedly large, and includes orders from some of the largest and some 
of the smallest Congregational, Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 


Rev. WALTER M. Barrows, D.D., Second Congregational Church, Rockford, Ill., writes: ‘I do not 
know what the surprises of the future may be as to new hymn books, but I feel sure that the Church 
Hymnary is the best that has yet appeared, and it is not likely that it will soon be surpassed.” 

Rev. F. D. AYER, D.D., First Congregational Church, Concord, N. H., says: “* The Church Hymnary is 
more than meeting our expectations. Its special excellence becomes the more apparent each week as we 
use it. There is a spiritual tone and expression to the hymns, combined with an adaptation of music, 
that is truly helpful to all the service. I have not heard a single criticism in regard to it. We are per- 
fectly satisfied that we made no mistake in adopting this book.” 

Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘The First Congrega. 
tional Church of Detroit, Mich., has used the Church Hymnary for the past six months with steadily in. 
creasing interest and profit. The high grade and freshness of the new music, judiciously scattered among 
the more familiar hymns and tunes, have widened the range of our service of song, as well as elevated the 
musical taste of the congregation. 

* Besides, the zest of growth and conquest is in the book whereby we keep discovering new beauties 
in melody and words, as we use it from week to week. We heartily commend it as the best we know.” 





There are many good hymn-books in the market, but omly ome compact in form, beautiful in 
appearance, which contains over eight hundred separate tunes—more old ones and more new ones than 
any other collection—so arranged that with a very large proportion of the hymns a choice is given between 
one or more old familiar tunes and others of the modern English school. There is, therefore, no other 
book 80 well adapted to the varying needs and musical capacity of the churches. 

Do not make the mistake of introducing a new hymn-book withc it having examined the returnable 
Specimen copy of The Church Hymnary, which we shali be pleased to send free, on application. Other churches 
are rapidly introducing it. Why should not yours get the best? 

A returnable copy of The Church HMymnary, with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke's Psalter, based 
on the Authorized Version, and Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version, will be 
sent free to clergymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction. 





We alsopublish approved text-books in reading, writing, drawing, speliing. arithmetic, algebra, his. 
tory, language work, grammar, English literature, rhetoric, physiology, psychology, physics, political 
economy, mythology, music, etc. 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


has just been published in response to a widespread educational demand. The simplicity of the system 
will at once commend itself to all practical teachers. The copies combine beauty and legibility in the 
highest degree, and the mechanical execution of the books is worthy of all praise. Catalogue free. 

We shall be pleased to send on application a circular descriptive of the Brantwood Edition of the 
Works of John Ruskin, with special Introduction by Prof. Charles Hliot Norton of Harvard College. This 
is the only edition published in this country with Mr. Ruskin’s consent, and from the sale of which he 
derives a profit. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 


THE VERY REV. Goul d’s 


S. REYNOLDS HOLE, D.D., 
Illustrated 


Dean of Rochester Cathedral, England. 
Dictionary 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 
oF 
Medicine, Biology 








AREFERENCE 500K 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Lawyers. 


Demi Quarto, over 1600. pages, 
Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 


ee —** Impostors, Bores and Other Disagreeable 
November 8, 1894. 


Calvary ‘Baptist Pre, 57th St, bet. 6th and 7th 
Avenues. 
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Gen’! Lew Wallace ana William Hamilton Gibson. 4™D Russia 
Tieeete—W. A. root 2, o's, 5 Daten Squave Allied Sciences. gy : aaa 4, $12.00 
Ralls Fee Sate ane Sp Ave. se &@ Samples of pages and illustrations free, 
P. BLAKISTON, SON 4 CO., 
1012 WALNUT StAecT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO.,287 Fourth Ave., N.Y, 




















JUST PUBLISHED 
Invertebrate Morphology 


A Text Book by PROF. PLAYFAIR MCMURRICH, 
of the University of M enews 66: pp., 8vo. 
Teachers’ price, ‘,; postage, 26 cents. - 


Two New Books by the ytd THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA. 


The Indiscretion 
of the Duchess 


Being A Stor cerning Two Ladies, « 
Nobieaien an < iistiens, BY, phere 
Hope. Narrow seg ones ith Frontis 


piece. 75 cents. 

The opening chapters are fill of crisp and 
witty dialogue, and those that follow of fomantie 
adventures. 


The Dolly Dinctagnit 


By ANTHONY HOPE. (Usiform with the above.) 


Pronounced by George Meredith the best ex- 
amples of modern dialogue, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


PRISONER OF ZENDA.. 9th Edition. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 4th Edition. 
QUAKER IDYLS. 2d Edition, 

A SUBURBAN PASTORAL, 34 Edition. 
JOHN INGERFIELD. 4th Edition. 


Paul L. Ford's Novel of New York Politics. 


Hon. Peter Sterling 


And What People Thought of Bon. $x.50. 


Children of the World 


By PAUL HEYSE. New Edition. §r.25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS 
The Trumpeter. In Two Parts. Part One, 
Mary Hallock Foote. 


Seward’s. Attitude toward Compromise and 
Secession, 1860-1861. Frederic Banoroft, 


From My Japanese Diary. Lafeadio Hearn, 


The Growth of American Influence over Eng- 
land. J. M. Indlow. 


Rosa. A Story of Sicilian Customs. a Pitre, 
Indian Simmer. John Vance Cheney. 


Reginald Pole. In two Parts. Part One. 
Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. 


Boswell’s Proof-Sheets. George Birkbeck Hill. 
Hadrian’s Ode to his Soul. William Hoerett. 
The Kitten. Marion Couthouy Smith. 


Maurice Maeterlinck: A Dramatic Imprese- 
jonist. Richard Burton, 


Tammany Points the Way. Henry Ohilde 
Merwin. 


The Academic Treatment of English. HZ, Z. 
Scudder. 


Whittier’s Life and Poetry. 
America, Altruria, and the Coast of Bohemia. 
Comment on New Books. 
The Contributors’ Club. 
$4 00 a year; 85 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston, 











11 East 17th Street, New York, 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


HE Reign of Queen 
. Anmne. 


A superb volume, by Mrs. M. 
O. W. Viiphant. ee ic- 
tures in two colors. yal Svo, 
207 pages, $6.00. 


When all the Woods 
are Green. 


A new romance by the well-known Philadel- 
phia pbysician, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 12mo, with 
portrait, $1.50. 





Across Asia on a Bicycle. 


By Thomas G, Allen, Jr., and William L, Sacht- 
leben. The story of the remarkable journey of 
two American students. Kichly illustrated, 
12moe, 300 pages, $1.50. ' 


The Mountains of California. 


By John Muir, the California naturalist, of 
whom Emerson said, * He is more wonderful 
than Thoreau.” 12mo, 350 pages, illustrated, 


81.50. 
Five Books of Song. 


A.complete collection of the poems of Richard 
Wataon Gilder. 12mo, 240 pages, $1.50. 


P’tit [Matinic’ and other Monotones. 
An exquisite little volume, written and illus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. \bossed 
26, $1.25. 
Writing to Rosina, 


A novelette by William Henry Bishop. In ex- 
poor aaa Illustrated. Full stamped 


For Boys and Girls. 
The Land of Pluck. 


the author Brinker.” Illustra 





By Mary Moots Dodge, Stories of Holland, b 
ans 
12mo, 250 pages, $1.50. 


When Life is Young. 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. A collection of de- 
lightful verse for boys and girls. Illustrated. 
12mo, 250 pages, $1.25. 

The Century Book for Young 
Americans. 

“ The Story of the Government,” by Elbridge 8. 
Brooks, describing in attractive story-form the 
vis t of a party of bright young people to Wash- 
iugton and all that they learned about the gov- 
ernment. Issued under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with Introduction by General Horace Porter. 
250 pages, 200 illustrations, $1.50, 


Topsys and Turvys No. 2. 

By Peter Newell, author of one of l##t season’s 
great successes, the 
“Topsy Turvy” book. 
$1.00, 


The Man who 


Married the [loon. 


By Charles F. Lummis. 
Folk-stories of the Pueblo 
Indians. Illustrated. 12mo, 
286 pages, $1.50. 


The Brownies 
Around the World. 


A new Brownie Book by 
Palmer Cox. 0,000 
Brownie Books sold. Quar- 
to, 144 pages, $1.50. 


Toinette’s Philip. 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of .vat “ chil- 
dren’s classic” “Lady. Jane.” Iilustrated by 
irch. $1.50. 


=~ 














maginotions. 
“ Truthless Tales” by Tudor Jenks. A charm- 
ing story-book. ITlustrated, 230 pages, $1 50. 


Bold by all dealers or copies sent, post-paid, on recetpt of price by "THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NewYork. 














Artful Anticks. 

By Oliver Herford. 
Amusing verse and pic- 
tures for young and old. 
100 pages, $1.00. 

(/n preparation for im- 
immediate issue.) 


Edwin Booth. 


Recollections by his "re 
dauguter, with Mr. Booth’s letters to he. aud to 
his friends. Illustrated. 300 pages, $8.00. 


A Bachelor Maid. 


A novel by Mrs Burton Harrison, author of 
“The Anglomaniacs,” etc. Illustrated by Irving 
Wiles. 200 pages, $1.25. 

(Recently Issued.) 
The Jungle Book. 


By Rudyard Kipling. One of this season's 
great successes. teenth thousand. Richly il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln, 

Complete Works— Speech Letters, State 
Pape etc. Edited by fps eg Nicolay and 
Hay. ‘© vols., 700 pages each, cloth $10.00. 

Roger Williams. 

The Pioneer of Religious Liberty Oscar 8. 
Straus. A b' phy of unusual Ne Bg 12mo, 
257 pages, $1. 

Donald and Dorothy. 


A new edition of M May (J 
ful story. eet er ee eee 
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Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Literature 


*s The Woman’s Book” 
Llustrated, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Nor MANY YEARS ago, orthodox childhood was regularly 
cheered, according to its sex, by the gift of the Girl’s or Boy’s 
Own Book, compendious storehouses of instruction regarding 
all kinds of pursuits, from polite parlor games to the correct 
setting of rabbit traps. To follow the prospectus of the pres- 
ent volumes, their purpose is to give in a readable and enter- 

taining form practical information and helpful suggestion 
touching all the subjects which interest and concern the 
American woman of to-day, and certainly the result reflects 
great credit on all concerned with their making. The differ- 
ent writers have been carefully chosen. The book is well 
printed and prettily bound. The illustrations are profuse 
and those in color admirably done. There is, also, a valu- 
able appendix of supplementary information, and a full in- 
dex. Although it may be due to an accident of arrange- 
ment, it seems significant of the change in the position of 
woman during the last thirty years, that the first articles deal 
with money-making occupations and the conduct of business 
matters, while those on house decoration, care of the garden, 
and peculiarly feminine handiwork, are to be found in 
the second volume. Mr. P. G. Hubert, Jr., goes carefully 
over the principal trades and professions open to women, 
such as art designing, stenography and typewriting, trained 
nursing, newspaper work and teaching, and has some exceed- 
ingly sensible remarks about the necessary drudgery of an 
actress’s life. He says, also, that in the case of art students, 
the few who are exceptionally gifted and: begin at once to 
produce designs or pictures which find a sale, are a very 
small minority, and that the average girl will do better to 
work at home, doing the best she can with such instruction 
as her town or village offers, until sie is able to command 
about two thousand dollars, sufficient to support her during 
four years of work, for, should she come to New York or to 
any other large city expecting to earn enough to carry her 
through, she. will probably break down and leave the school 
permanently injured in health by the strain. Really good 
designs for wall-papers, carpets, china or furniture pay much 
better than even expert stenography, but as a class stenogra- 
phers are more successful than art workers. 

Mr. William OQ. Stoddard’s article on women in their bus- 
iness affairs opens with some excellent general advice, and 
then proceeds to the much-disputed question as to the 
proper form of signature for a married woman. It is a great 
pity that the simple rule should not be made once and for 
all, that a woman signing herself to a business letter as Mary 
Thompson, for instance, shall be presumed to be single; 
that if she be married and wishes to be addressed by her 
husband's name, she shall put Mrs. John Thompson, in 
brackets, underneath her own name, and that, if she prefers 
to be known as Mrs. Mary Thompson, she shall put the 
Mrs.” in brackets, which leaves her legal signature of Mary 
_Thompson intact. What Mr. Stoddard says about the care 
which should be exercised in regard to the choice of a bank 
is well worth quoting :— 

‘The character of a bank should not be taken for granted, any 
more than if it were an individual, and its reputation, or that of its 
Managers, can always be ascertained by reasonably careful enquiry. 
This means a consultation with perhaps more than one competent 
man of business. Any such man will generally be found willing to 
oe. ae tear should never be any hesitation about seeking need- 

information. No business man ever fails in this respect, for 
mh weighing and using information is the sum and sub- 
his every-day transactions, The difference aie suc- 


2 vols, 
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cessful and unsuccessful men. turns mainly upon their capacity for 
estimating the value of what is told them.” 

It is impossible to do justice to all the various essays, or 
treatises, which go to make up this book, within the brief 
limits of a review, but in turning over its pages one is struck 
by the care which the writers have taken to. do good work 
and give useful suggestions, as in the article on the principles 
of housekeeping, by Mrs. Betts, where the. eye falls on this 
sentence :—“ The foundation, then, of the family life is the 
income plus the intelligence of the heads of the family. The 
social position of the family is the accident, the result of this 
combination in addition to antecedent conditions.” In re- 
gard to the usages of society, people may be divided into 
three classes: those who need to be taught what to do, those 
who should learn what to avoid, and those who know both 
without being told. Mrs, Burton Harrison shows much tact 
in her treatment of this delicate subject, and men will sit 
down and call her bless¢d for what she says as to the vulgar- 
ity of wearing large hats at the theatre. The subject of 
dress is treated from an esthetic and also a practical point 
of view, and there are directions for home millinery. It is 
much to be wished that there should be established in Amer- 
ica rules as to the duration of mourning dress. In Europe 
these exist, varying somewhat in different countries, but in 
each definite and understood, the result being a standard to 
which everyone conforms as a matter of course, whereas with 
us there is no fixed period, and people often go on wearing 
black entirely too long, for fear that others may think them 
lacking in proper feeling. 

Dr. J. West Roosevelt's comprehensive article on hygiene 
in the home is one of the best in the book, ranging as it 
does from medical and surgical notes to the correct method 
of cleaning a room, and his style is terse and forcible. While 
he indicates certain things to be done in face of ra: 
emergencies, he says: — 

‘It is safe to assert that the attempts of the sclajocity of those 
who, without thorough medical training, undertake to treat their 
sick or injured neighbors cause far more suffering than they re- 
lieve, Certain ‘household remedies’ in common use have been 
the means of crippling not a few, by converting trifling injuries 
into dangerous, infected wounds. Others have made the sick 
much sicker than the disease treated with them would have done 
had the patient been left to nature. If it were possible to present 
a statement of the amount of suffering which our race has had to 
endure as a result of false medical theories, we should be able to 
appreciate the responsibility assumed by anyone who presumes to 
treat the sick or wounded.” 

What Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin says about the training 
of children is both sympathetic and sensible, as when she 
urges that they should be early accustomed, within their 
strength, to a certain degree of responsibility, in order that 
their minds may gain balance and a sense of proportion. 
Considering the inestimably valuable work of Froebel and 
his followers as only the starting-point in what she aptly 
calls the “science of parenthood, " she looks forward to a 
time when women will receive definite training which will 
preclude the making of such tragic blunders in the nursery 
as those of paying children small sums of money to be good, 
talking gossip and scandal before them, sending them with 
untruthful messages to neighbors or callers, or punishing 
them on the haphazard principle of severity if there is 
plenty of time, and leniency if the parent happens to be busy. 
It is a great pity that two very important articles, those on 
the education of women, and on books and reading, should 
be the poorest in the book. In the former Dr. Lyman es 
bott begins by saying that woman is entitled in her 
right to the highest and best education which can be eq 
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her, and then proceeds to advise diligent reading of the daily 
newspapers, ending with the amazing statement that “ the 
world has never known such storehouses of well-selected 
mental food as our American monthly magazines.” Col. 
Higginson writes of books and reading from a purely per- 
sonal standpoint, which is that of forty years ago. It may 
be interesting to his friends to know his views upon the sub- 
ject of women reporters, and how much he owes to the 
study of Emerson, and that he admires Margaret Fuller Os- 
soli, but when one thinks of the possibilities of his subject, 
the disappointment is great, that it should not have been al- 
lotted to some one more in touch with to-day. Elizabeth 
Bisland (Mrs. Wetmore) has certainly the right to be an au- 
thority on the art of travel, and her hints are very useful, 
as, for instance, when speaking of travelling alone, she says 
that “the woman who knows how to accept a favor frankly 
without tiresome protest, and is at the same time gratefully 
aware that it is a favor and not a duty, makes every travel- 
ling man her faithful servant.” 

The second volume deals with the building of a house, by 
Mrs. Candee, its decoration and furnishing, by Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, the arrangement of its grounds, by Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
Jr., and the care of its flower garden, by Mr. John G. Gerard. 
These are all good in their way, although it is strange to see 
so little reference either to French house architecture or fur- 
nishing. Mrs. Burton Harrison has another article, this 
time on woman’s handiwork, and Mrs. F. R. Jones considers 
the opportunities which her leisure time, in town or country, 
may allow her for her own improvement, or the betterment 
of others. It has been impossible to give more than a sort 
of running catalogue of all that may be found in this book, 
but there must surely be something for almost every taste. 





Froude’s ‘‘Erasmus ”’ 


Life and Letters of Erasmus: Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
1893-4. By J. A. Froude. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


PERHAPS THE MOsT brilliant figure of the Reformation was 
that of the Dutchman Gerard, who fancifully translated his 
name first into the Latin ‘ Desiderius,” and then into the 
Greek ‘ Erasmus.” So Reuchlin (Rauchlein, * Little Smoke”) 
had fancifully christened himse!f “Capnio” (the Graco- 
Latin word for ‘*smoke”’), and the harmonious ‘* Melanch- 
thon” grew out of the unlovely Swartzerde (“ Black Earth”). 
Gerard, like Voltaire and Molitre, was an anabaptist as to 
names and preferred the musical vocables of a learned 
tongue to the homely syllables of his own. He stands on 
the verge of the Reformation, between Luther and Calvin, 
like Paul between Barnabas and Peter, the musically talking 
Mercury between thundering Zeus and ardent Vulcan. An 
illegitimate child according to some, a neglected, half starved, 
much-robbed, ill-kempt waif according to himself, Erasmus 
is a remarkable example of those delicate but strenuous 
natures which confirm most picturesquely La Fontaine's fable 
of “The Reed and the Oak”: the storm overthrows, uproots, 
ruins the oak; it can only bend the reed; and this reed was 
the “roseau pensant” of Pascal, whose exquisite pliancy is 
only equalled by its supreme intelligence. The invalid struck 
with mortal illness at twenty lives to be eighty under the 
nurturing stimulus of fear. The feeble, almost invertebrate 
Popes and Aisops and Epictetuses live in a perpetual death- 
struggle and die through three-score years and ten, without ever 
giving up the ghost. Into Erasmus’s nature there dropped 
in the year 1467 (when he was--born) a sparkling globule 
of some elixir, which kept him alive through infinite vicissi- 
tudes, tenuous as his constitution was, till the veil fell over 
his soul in 1536, and he slumbered peacefully in the Cathedral 
of Bale. Constituted at once tough and tender, strong but 
pliant, he had the intelligence of those tiny animals that 
flee under the earth on the slightest tremble of a leaf, and 
cautiously emerge only when the airy reverberation has died 
‘away. 

The late Regius Professor of Modern History at ‘the 
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University of Oxford has taken the Leyden edition (1702) 
of the correspondence of Erasmus and made it unravel 
the intricate threads of the theologian’s biography in a 
series of brilliant “talks ” tothe Oxford students of 1893-94. 
Hardly any other book is seferred to, and the result is a 
work replete with interest, full of word-pictures, Erasmian 
and Froudian, bright with epigram and bristling with the 
point and’concentration, the felicity and audacity, which the 
lettered world had learned to expect from the successor of 
Freeman. In twenty lectures of one hour each, Mr. Froude 
traverses the whole course of Erasmus’s career from one 
end to the other, describing his pinched and poverty-stricken 
youth, his monastic education, his wanderings from Holland 
to France, from France to England and Germany, his pro- 
found Greek studies, his works as they successively appear 
in the “ Adagia,” the “ Colloquia,” the edition of the New 
Testament, and his restless and adventurous life in a time 
full of restlessness and adventure. Erasmus was a typical 
French adé¢ without being a Frenchman, before the type had 
fully developed even in France itself: witty, worldly, learned, 
dissolute, indefatigable in his search after patrons and privi- 
lege, insincere, yet endowed with genuine conscience, capri. 
cious, yet constant in his likes and dislikes, the airiest being 
in the Europe of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
Charles Reade has written admirably of his youth in “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” Mr. Froude encompasses his 
whole life, translating characteristic passages from his 
“ Epistole ” with singular felicity. The intellectual affinity 
between the two men is very great ; consequently the thrill- 
ing tale is written con amore. The historian harps, perhaps, 
a little too pertinaciously on the despicable traits in the 
Dutchman's composition—those minor keys from which fre- 
quent discords crash; but he is an eager apologist for him, 
too, and carefully removes much that did harm to his mem- 
ory. Erasmus was not a Tartuffe. he was not a Falstaff; 
and yet, the polished egotism of the one and the mingled 
humor and self-vaunting of the other find morethan one echo 
in the complex nature of the great controversialist. 
‘¢Erasmus,” says the lecturer, “was no dry pedant or pro- 
fessional scholar and theologian, but a very human creature, 
who bled if you pricked him, loving, hating, enjoying, suffer- 
ing, and occupied with many things besides Greek grammar 
and the classics. With his poetry, his delicate wit and his 
gray eyes, he was as fascinating to one sex as to the other. 
He may have had his love-affairs—very wrong in him, as he 
was a priest, but not the less common, not the less natural, 
* * © His habits were confessedly not strict. He was 
fond of pleasure” (p. 35). ‘Admire learning as much as 
you will, but fill your pockets as well,” is one of the Mephis- 
tophelian maxims that fell from his letters into the ears of a 
listening acolyte. “His intellect,” says Mr. Froude, “was 
not the intellect of a philosopher. It was like Voltaire’s or 
Lucian’s—lucid, clear, sparkling, above all things, witty ; and 
wit, which is the rarest of qualities, is the surest of apprecia- 
tion. He was a classical scholar when classical scholars were 
few and in eager demand.” The feminine penetrativeness of 
his mind pierced through the most obscure subjects and un- 
ravelled their intricacies with unrivalled perspicuity. He de- 
lighted in the humor of Sir Thomas More no less than in the 
Greek learning of Sir Nicholas Colet, but he hated what he 
called the “theologastrics of our own time, whose brains are 
the rottenest, intellects the dullest, doctrines the thorniest, 
manners the brutalest, life the foulest, speech the spitefullest, 
hearts the blackest that I have ever encountered in the 
world.” His books and treatises and opinions rang through 
Europe and were eagerly pirated and published by the un- 
scrupulous. Mr. Froude brings out lucidly hisrelations to the 
Reformers and the Reformation :—“ Erasmus was not desti- 
tute of religious conviction, as Luther thought him. But to 
Erasmus religion meant purity, and justice, and mercy, with 
the keeping of the moral commandments, and to him these 
Graces were not the privilege of any peculiar creed.” 
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Moliere 

Molitre’s Dramatic Works. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Vol. J. The Misanthrope; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Vol. 11, 
Tartuffe; Les Précieuses Ridicules; George Dandin, Roberts Bros. 
BALzac, in the well-known preface to his edition of Moliére, 
recounts the following anecdote:—“ Louis XIV. said one 
day to Boileau, ‘Who is the first among the great men who 
have adorned my reign?’ ‘ Moliére, Sire.’ Boileau thus with 
his habitual ease in a single word—and that magic word 
‘ Moligre’!—set his seal on a great soul and sent it on down 
to posterity sure of its immortality. Posterity has in no wise 
reversed the verdict; richer and richer confirmation of it 
appears every day in new and more luxurious editions of the 
great poet; his wit has passed into many tongues; we our- 


selves remember seeing the “‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” acted ' 


in modern Greek under an exquisite summer sky before an 
audience of Aristophanes’s Athenians. The humor of the 
piece was readily appreciated by the descendants of the 
marvellous creator of “ The Wasps,” “Clouds” and “ Frogs.” 
Indeed, it is this intelligibility, this universality of Moliére that 
makes him a citizen of all the world, equally at home in Mau- 
ritius or Martinique, at Athens or St. Petersburg, like his 
elder brothers, Shakespeare and Cervantes. “It is a public 
benefaction,” said Ste. Beuve, ‘to spread the love of Moliére.” 
The simple yet complex task which the dramatist set himself 
was, the critic says, “to represent in general the faults and 
foibles of mankind, and in particular those of our epoch.” 
That epoch, fabulously rich in foibles and paradoxes, did not 
dream that a pair of the keenest eyes that ever existed was 
fixed upon it, and that in the service of these eyes was a pen 
that moved almost automatically in recording what they saw. 
The portrait of Molitre shows these same wonderful eyes, 
born in the head of an upholsterer’s son who aspired to be 
valet to the King, but who only became a strolling player, 
like Shakespeare and Thespis, and, it may be, Homer. What 
they saw is set down in that microcosm of observation called 
‘“‘ Les CEuvres de Moliére,” a world small in one sense, but 
great in another—big enough to enclose that “ Erd-Geist” 
which Faust so passionately conjured to come down to him. 

The most recent translation of thig-eminent humorist is by 
Miss Wormeley, now well known as the translator of Balzac 
and Dumas. In some ways the translation could not be 
placed in better hands, Moliére has a delicacy, a cleverness, 
a finesse, an airy intellectuality which are distinctly feminine, 
and which only a woman can thoroughly appreciate. He 
laughed infinitely at women; perhaps that is the reason why 
women understand him so well. Madame Jourdain, Elmire, 
Céliméne, Madelon, Cathos—what a world of smiles they 
call up as they emerge from the antechambers of this all- 
seeing mind and make their rév¢érence to a discriminating 
public! Whether they talk in prose or verse, they are thor- 
oughly womanly, and the translator has caught their indivi- 
duality well in her vivacious but extremely free renderings, 
Of course, when the wonderful Alexandrines of “ Le Misan- 
thrope” and “ Tartuffe”—lines which Boileau so greatly 
admired—are turned into “society” prose smacking of slang 
and the five o’clock tea, the exquisite music of the verse is 
gone, the ringing lines and aphorisms melt into air, and the 
atmosphere of Aaute comd¢die is not different from that of an 
operetta: there is no difference between immortal dramatic 
tableaux in which Alceste and Tartuffe are the types, and 
the airy rascalities of Sganarelle and Mascarille; but the 
exigencies of an English reading public apparently did not 
demand the form of the original along with the substance, 
and much had to be sacrificed to a fluent and readable ver- 
sion. Fluent and readable, if occasionally loose and incor- 
‘rect, Miss Wormeley’s translation certainly is. No hint, 
however, is given of the source or the edition from which 
she translates: a cardinal error, in our opinion ; for, however 
“free” a translation may be, the judicious reader should be 
enabled to attach it to a definite origina]. There is one for- 
tunate feature about the new version: no school-boy will 
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ever be able to use it as a “ pony” to ride through a lesson 
or an examination. Miss Wormeley has striven violently to 
preserve Moliére’s spirit, while she has thrown his words to 
the wind. We have compared many different scenes of her 
‘“ Bourgeois” and ‘ Misanthrope” with Moliére’s, and, 
while admiring the skill and ingenuity of. the rendering, we 
have often missed the Moliéresque phrase, the Attic felicity, 
the trick and turn of language imbedded jewel-like in the 
original. We cannot say that Miss Wormeley spoils the 
two scenes in the “ Misanthrope” which Paul de Saint-Victor 
calls “ incomparable” (Act I., scene 2, aud Act II., scene 1, 
followed by Act IV., scene 3), but neither her version nor 
any other prose version can do justice to the matchless style 
of the French as it was written to resound under the “ golden 
vaults of Versailles.” The poetry of misanthropy all vanish- 
es from the English. “ Tartuffe,” in the other great poem- 
picture, becomes perilously like an ordinary prosaic hypo- 
crite, and one is let down rather flat into the pit or the res- 
de-chaussée, when one fancies oneself about to sweep into 
the serene regions of Olympic “high comedy.” We had 
marked many passages for criticism and comparison, but all 
are too long for our limited space, and a whole scene with 
all its complicated dialogue would have to be quoted in 
parallel columns, in complete justification of what we have 
said. The translation, however, is extremely clever and will 
popularize Moliére, in its beautiful type, as he has never be- 
fore been popularized in this country. 





‘* The Claims of Christianity ” 
By William Samuel Lilly. L). Appleton & Co. 

Mr. LILLy reduces the claims of Christianity to two: first, 
that it is a religion which is ** the sole and sufficient oracle 
of divine truth, superseding all other modés of faith,” and 
second, that it is a church, which is “a polity, perfect and 
complete in itself, counting its subjects in all lands collateral 
with secular states, but belonging to none of them.” After 
this definition it is superfluous to add that by Church and 
Christianity, Mr. Lilly means the Roman Catholic Church 
and creed, and nothing else. He contrasts this Christianity 
with Buddhism and Islam. The former he regards as weak 
and moribund, thé latter as a threatening foe of Christianity, 
Syed Ameer Ali’s book he takes up and criticises, showing 
how Islam is in fact one of the poorest of religions. He next 
discusses the realization of the ideal of Christian polity in 
the middle ages and the destructive influence of the Renais- 
sance and humanism. Just here he falls foul of the late J. 
A. Symonds, but it is not clear that he makes out his case.- 
Protestantism is counted a8 the reaction caused by the cry- 
ing ecclesiastical abuses of the time, but distinctly a religious. 
revival, Luther made each prince a pope and the practical 
effect of ‘‘ Luther’s Reformation, in the countries which re- 
ceived it, was to obliterate from the minds and consciences 
of the people the belief that Christian men live under an- 
other and a higher law than the law of the State [this will 
not bear the light of examination], to efface the distinction 
between the secular and the Spiritual domain [which is the 
idea of Jesus], and to deny the Claim of the Church as a spiri- 
tual empire, one and universal.” 

This is not the strongest portion of Mr, Lilly's argument. 
The final words on Christianity and the “‘New Age” are 
bravely conceived in a spirit of entire opposition to the 
Zeitgeist. Mr. Lilly does not believe in the Zeifgeist, and he 
supposes that to-day the papacy is a reality. If he thinks 
that the * New Age” denies sin, he does not look beneath 
the surface of nineteenth-century psychic currents. He is 
the holder of a dogmatic and scholastic notion ofsin. Brilliant 
is this writer, and greatly besmeared with-quotations, Every 
page is fly-specked with quotation points, But he has never 
got at the psychological key of history and of religion. Fun- 
damentally he isa skeptic and a pessimist, and he does not 
know it. He is adroit, he has read much, he has. a literary 


manner which implies culture, and for these reasons is his 
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book worth reading. As a philosopher, an historian, or a the- 
ologian, he is a blind guide. 





Theological and Religious Literature 

IT IS A GOOD THING for us Occidentals to have the Orientals 
come among us, and show us their way of thinking. They seem 
to be able to open new windows in our great brick walls of logic 
and dialectics: they reveal new beauties and glories in pur own 
Bible, because, with their Oriental eyesight and insight, they show 
us how often we have been in the dark, even when standing in the 
rays of the light. One of the clearest and strongest of the Indian 
prophets is P. C. Mezoomdar, who was with us at the Parliament 
of Religions during the Columbian year. He visited Boston, also, 
to find, alas! as he declares, that too often the men who think 
themselves so full of light have but little spiritual ardor. The 
Hindoo’s meditations and utterances are now given to us in a° 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of God,” and we believe that it will be 
a means of grace to all who are seeking to know God. Especially 
interesting are the chapters on ‘‘The Hindoo Doctrine of the 
Spirit"’ and ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity."’ In the 
former Mozoomdar repels the charge of pantheism, though we 
cannot think with absolute success; still, in his own case and in 
that of those who think with him, there is immanence of the Spirit 
without loss of the quality, which, for want of a better term, we 
call personality. It is more than probable, too, as Mozoomdar 
prophesies, that in the future dispensation of the ways of the 
Spirit, the Hindoo religion will surely play a prominent part. It is 
difficult for us to resist quotation, for there are many sentences 
in these pages which, like gems that have absorbed the sunlight, 
sparkle with steady radiance. Those who would know the real 
mind of India, and see the religions of the Vedas,’ Upanishads, 
Sutras, and Puranas from the inside, should read this book. It 
gives more stimulus and information than whole volumes written 
by aliens. Besides, it is a good thing to hear how some Christians 
of India talk—not, indeed, the missionary-made sort, but those 
who have been led by and who have followed the Spirit. (Boston: 
George E. Ellis & Co.) 





‘‘A CHORUS OF FAITH as Heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions””-is the title of a book which professes to give ‘‘ the essence of 
the Parliament of Religions ’’—‘‘the best sayings of all the best 
preachers of all creeds and all peuples.” The various sayings are 
grouped under the rubrics ‘‘Greeting,” ‘‘ Harmony of the Proph- 
ets,” ‘‘ Holy Bibles,” ‘‘ Unity of Ethics,” ‘* Brotherhood,” ‘‘ The 
Soul,” ‘‘The Thought of God,” ‘‘The Crowning Day” and 
‘* Farewell,” each chapter of extracts being prefaced by a poem 

~ from Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Wasson, Browning or Walt 
Whitman, In the appendix is printed the letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—who, with the Sultan of Turkey, and for 
about the same reason, declined to recognize the Parliament. 
Joseph Cook's challenge and Bishop Coxe’s protest are also given 
to illustrate the discords and harmonies, and the whole is fitly 
crowned with the noble words of Dr. Philip Schaff, who spoke ‘‘as 
one risen from the dead,” and then returned home to die after his 
prophecy :—‘‘ The idea of this Parliament will survive all criti- 
cism.” There is an introduction by the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
a Unitarian clergyman in Chicago, who utters some noble words, 
but strangely allows his sectarianism to break loose, when he im- 
proves the opportunity for a blast against ‘‘the Christ of a ‘scheme 
of salvation’ of a vindictive, soul-damning Godhead,” etc. (page 
20), We fear that the noble idea of the Parliament of Religions 
will not be advanced by an introduction such as is given in this 
book. On page 16 we read that ‘* The Parliament demonstrated 
the essential piety of Terrence (sc), when he said ‘I deem noth- 
ing foreign that is human,’” though by this time all readers of 
Terence know that the far-reaching meaning attached to this line 
put in the mouth of Chremes never belonged to the original, and is 
only a literary perversion of the excuse given by a busybody and 
parasite for inquiring into his neighbors’ affairs. (Chicago: Unity 
Pub. Co.) 





THE PARLIAMENT of Religions may be taken to mean a certain 
event, which took place in Chicago in the summer of 1893, or it 
may symbolize the continuous diffusion, through the printing-press, 
of the eevee of men of all religions. We are impressed with 
the truth of this by the issue of ‘‘Sabbath Hours: Thoughts by 
Liebman Adler,” a neatly printed book, clothed in blue and silver. 
This Israelite was born in Germany, which he left in 1854, to be- 
come a preacher to Jewish congregations in Detroit and Chicago. 
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The frontispiece shows a. remarkably interesting face,. suggestive of 
a rich humanity and of a devout and spiritual temperament. Beside 
a biographical sketch and. a preface, there are fifty-four short 
sermons, intended for the reading of Israelites in various portions 
of the United States, especially in towns where there is no syna- 
gogue; but they are interesting and suggestive to Christians, also. 
In fact, the reviewer thinks it would be a good thing for Christian 
preachers to read this volume, because it casts so many side-lights 
upon systems of Christian theology, upon history, and upon the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and notably on special passages. 
We should specify the third: sermon, entitled ‘‘ The So-called Fall 
of Man,” which, the writer believes, is ‘‘rather a mirror of the 
noble impulses of man, of his stsiving after knowledge and enlight- 
enment, of his efforts to comprehend the causes of things, of his 
attempts to abolish every barrier opposing his progress toward 
knowledge, * * * and for this we must not blame Adam and 
Eve, our first parents, but. rather praise our God.”’ We have been 
surprised in studying the diction of this author to find that, while 
he makes occasional reference to German equivalents for English 
or Hebrew words, yet his style is sofree from Germanisms and so 
richly English. (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society.) 





‘* THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS” is. not only a phrase in the 
‘*Te Deum,” it is also the title of a timely and much-needed book, 
which commemorates the noble men who in modern times have 
given up their lives in devotion to the truth they taught and lived. 
Martyrologies of both. the Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Churches are numerous, and the world is pretty well informed 
about those who died: under the Roman Empire and in medizval 
times, These men, women and children are glorified in art and 
literature, and are canonized: as saints, but the equally noble mar- 
tyrs of the Reformed faith, the Protestant foreign missionary mar- 
tyrs, have not yet been glorified. The Rev. James Croil illuminates 
this theme in his small, but really scholarly and valuable, monograph. 
A short chapter treats of the Apostolic and early middle ages, 
another of the martyrs. of the Reformation period, the third of the 
Scottish Covenanters. The larger cliapter opens the roll of Prot- 
estant missionary martyrs from A. D. 1661 to 1893. Strange as 
it seems, there is no reference to the Anabaptists, who were as 
really and truly missionaries and martyrs as were the Scottish 
Covenanters. It is doubtful whether the name of the Rev. A. T. 
Large, who was killed in Tokio by burglars, without any regard to 
his clerical or national capacity, ought to be mentioned as a mar- 
tyr. The author declares. that ‘‘ the earliest Protestant mission to 
the heathen of which any authentic account remains,” was that of 
the Dutclrchurches to Formosa, begun A. D. 1624. These sent 
out thirty-two ordained ministers from Holland, and thousands of 
converts were made. The,work went on until Koxinga, the Chino- 
Japanese pirate, slaughtered both whites and natives, and wiped 
out the Formosan church in blood. Some well-digested statistics 
and a good argument for foreign missionary work complete a book 
that has a value far beyond that which its title might at first sug- 
gest. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 





MEMBERS OF THE Anglican Communion recognize the peculiar 
significance and large import of the Seabury commemoration ser- 
vice held in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, on Nov., 14, 1884. 
As Dean Church wrote to Judge Shea, it was ‘‘a reparation for 
the weakness and stagnancy of 1784." The suggestion that there 
should be such a service came, as was fitting that it should, from 
a layman of the American Episcopal Church. It was broached by 
Judge Shea to his friend Canon Liddon, and at Liddon’s request 
Dr. R. W. Church, then Dean of Saint Paul's, entered heartily 
into the matter. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached the 
sermon. The whole service was a ‘‘free will offering” to the 
American Church, given without any official solicitation. The 
story of the entire affair, with documents appended, is given by 
the Hon. George Shea of this city, ‘‘ quorum pars magna fuit,” in 
a beautifully printed monograph, preceded by a fine portrait of 
Bishop Seabury of Connecticut, and entitled, in full, ‘‘ Memoir 
Concerning the Seabury Commemoration Held at Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, the Fourteenth day of November, A.D. 1884; 
Printed chiefly from a Manuscript Monograph Introductory to a 
Unique Volume in the Possession of George Shea.” A facsimile 


of a stemma of the Succession of the American Episcopate, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Seabury of the Church of the Annunciation 
of New York, is among the valuable historical matter in the appen- 
dices, Judge Shea’s clear style and full account render the work 
a permanently valuable contribution to history. 
Mifflin & Co.) 


(Houghton, 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION of Portraits of Women, opened at the 
Academy of Design on Thursday afternoon for the benefit of St. 
John's Guild and the Orthopedic Hospital, was a brilliant affair, 
as an affair should be for which the tickets cost $5. Only the very 
rich and the very poor could afford the luxury of being present on 
this occasion—the former because they had the money, the latter 
because they hadn't, and did not dare confess the doleful truth. 
The exhibition is certainly an interesting one. There were a few 
things that particularly struck me in glancing around the rooms: 
first, the lack of likeness in the portraits painted by foreign paint- 
ers; second, the superiority of the Sargents; third, that Abbott 
Thayer never did anything better than his picture of the girl and 
horse; fourth, that Mr. Chase’s lady in the white shawl is his mas- 
terpiece; fifth, that Miss Beaux has few rivals as a painter of 
women; and sixth, that the picture of Mrs. F. D. Millet, looking 
down from her comfortable position at the people below, is a very 
jolly one, as well as a good likeness and a splendid painting. 

* * * 

A LITTLE GIRL of my acquaintanée, who has heard a good deal 
about the various fads of collectors, announced to her astonished 
family recently that she was going to be a ‘‘collector.” ‘‘And 
what will you collect, my dear ?"’ she was asked. ‘‘I am not quite 
sure,” she replied, ‘‘ but I think that I will collect ‘ wish-bones.’” 
Of course, we all thought this very amusing, but would it be any 
more absurd to collect ‘‘ wish-bones”’ than to collect tulip-bulbs, 
and to spill blood as well as gold in their acquirement ? 


* * * 

The Chap-Book is the latest thing to collect. There are no 
copies of the first and second numbers to be had from the pub- 
lishers. I needed a copy of No, 1 to complete my set, and had to 
pay a dealer a dollar for it. Five cents was the original price. 


* * * 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE is taking the conspicuous part im the local 
political campaign to which its position as the foremost educational 
institution in the city calls it. No more effective speaker has been 
heard on the platform this fall than President Seth Low; and Prof. 
J. H. Van Amringe’s interest in the Good Government, Clubs has 
led him, also, to take an eloquent stand against the power whose 


overthrow is the chief aim of those rallying-points of honest citi- . 


zenship. At the headquarters of the Committee of Seventy, the 
chairmanship of the Press Committee has been entrusted to Mr. 
A. C. Bernheim, lecturer at Columbia. on the political history of 
New York; and among the most zealous workers on the same 
committee are Prof. E. R. A. Seligman and Mr. J. B. Reynolds, 
Fellow in Sociology, and Head Worker at the University Settle- 
ment Society. Ameng the results of this committee’s labors have 
been the republication and sowing broadcast of two vigorous anti- 
Tammany cartoons from Harper's Weekly, and the preparation 
by Mr. W. A. Rogers, their designer, of a large colored cartoon 
representing Messrs. Strong and Goff striving mightily (and suc- 
cessfully) to free Father Knickerbocker once and for all from the 
embraces of the Tammany Tiger. 


* * * 


WHY WON'T PEOPLE let George Eliot rest quietly in her grave ? 
Why do they want to stir up the story of her life with G. H. 
Lewes and try to find something wrong in it? Mr, Lewes’s wife 
had left him and gone off with another man. The divorce laws of 
England were more rigid then than they are to-day, and he could 
not get a divorce from her. George Eliot was willing to accept 
him on the hard but only terms possible in the circumstances. 
I have been told that they did have a marriage ceremony performed 
in Germany, where there was no legal objection to the condition 
of affairs. You know that in England it is illegal for a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, and yet there is not the slightest 
objection, legal or moral, to the act in this country, or any other, 
that I know of. Two English clergymen are arguing the moral 
aspects of George Eliot’s conduct—and one is as emphatic for it 
as the other is against it. 

* * * 

AFTER TALKING OVER the subject of Col. Wilson’s action in 
regard to G. F. Watts’s painting, ‘‘ Love and Life,” with a friend 
the other day, I can see more excuse for the Superintendent's arbi- 
trary conduct than | did at first. My friend is a man of the world, 
@ connoisseur of art, and liberal in his views on all questions 
where art is concerned, and yet he said that he did not consider 
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the White House a fit place for the picture. He knew it and ad- 
mired it as an allegoric painting, but he thought that it should be 
placed in the National Museum, or, perhaps, loaned to the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. There is no art gallery in the White House; 
the paintings that hang there are mostly portraits, and people do 
not visit the Executive Mansion for the purpose of seeing pictures. 
The visitors are usually country people and tourists who want to 
see what the home of the President of the United States is like, 
They probably never saw a painting of the nude in their lives, and 
would be inexpressibly shocked to see one for the first time in such 
a place. In an art gallery their minds would be more or less pre- 
pared for it, but in the White House it would be out of place and 
particularly startling, as there is nothing else of the kind there. 
This is a point of view from which I had not looked at the ques~ 
tion, and it is worth considering before we pronounce final judg- 
ment upon Col, Wilson. The Hera/d gave quite a good reproduc- 
tion of the picture, last Sunday. ° 


* * & 


MEssrs, Dopp, MEAD & Co, will begin publishing an Ameti- 
canized version of Zhe Bookman early in the new year. The Eng- 
lish end will be edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, while the Ameri- 
can part will be edited by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck of Columbia 
College and Mr. James MacArthur, a young Scotchman already 
attached to the publishing-house in question, Mr. H. W. Mabie 
will not, as at first reported, be the editor of this monthly. I don't 
see how Dr. Nicoll can write a London letter to 7he Bookduyer 
and at the same time write the English notes for’ 74e Bookman, 
but I am told that his connection with The Bookbuver is only tem- 
porary. The editorial rooms of Zhe Bovkman will be under the 
Fifth Avenue sidewalk in front of Dodd, Mead & Co.'s new place 
of business, where, thanks to modern developments in building, it 
is as light and airy as in any portion of the store above ground, 


* * * 


THEY CERTAINLY HAVE original ideas in the West and original 
ways of carrying them out. The Cleveland Art Association is 
going to have a prize exhibition, in which foreign as well as native 
artists are invited to compete. The prizes are to be tempting, for 
they are liberal in the West, and all the artists approached so far 
have expressed their willingness. to take part. An interesting epi- 
sode connected with the proposed exhibition will be an art pilgrim- 
age, to be undertaken by its projectors. Two Pullman cars will 
be engaged to bring East this party, which will consist of a jury 
and amateurs of art. They will visit the studios of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, and make their selections 
on the spot. Such a pilgrimage will not only tend to the enjoy- 
ment of the party, but it will enlarge their sphere of usefulness by 
giving them a wider field to select from. This jury wants to make 
its own selections: it can't Jeave such things to the artists, for 
artists, like authors and actors, don’t know their best work when 


they see it. 
*_ * * 


Mr. B. F. FELT, a wealthy and philanthropic citizen of Galena, 
Il, has presented that city with a public library. This of 
itself is not an unusual thing for a wealthy and philanthropic citi- 
zen to do; it is one of the conditions of his gift that makes Mr, 
Felt's liberality conspicuous. This condition is that four of the 
nine trustees shall be women, Mr. Felt has received nothing but 
praise for his action, which, it is said, is largely attributable to his 
daughter, Miss Anna E, Felt, whose services in connection with 
the Library have been invaluable. 


~*~ * © 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON is reported to have said that a Coquelin was 
lost to the American stage when Francis Wilson decided for comic 
opera. This opinion is shared by a number of discerning critics, 
who think that Mr. Wilson could have made a great name for himself, 
had he chosen the higher walks of comedy. 1 felt more than ever 
convinced of this when I saw Mr. Wilson a few nights ago in his 
new play, ‘‘ The Devil's Deputy,” and I felt like telling him that 
he was squandering his talents. If it is a question of money, he 
need have nothing to fear. Comic opera pays well, as he has dis- 
covered, but so does comedy. There are few richer actors than 
M. Coquelin or Mr. Jefferson himself. This is a hint to Mr. Wil- 
son. If he acts upon it, I shall claim the credit of having intro- 


duced him to posterity, for as an interpreter of comic opera his 
fame would not reach a second generation, but as a comedian it 
would iticrease with years. 
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The November Magazines 


‘* The Atlantic Monthly”’ 

THE NUMBER opens with the first of a two-part story by Mary 
Hallock Foote, ‘‘The Trumpeter.” Frederic Bancroft defines 
‘«Seward’s Attitude Toward Compromise and Secession, 1860- 
61”; Lafcadio Hearn publishes some interesting pages in ‘‘ From 
My Japanese Diary"; J. M. Ludlow considers, from an English 
point of view, ‘‘ The Growth of American Influence Over Eng- 
land’; Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge give an account 
of ‘‘ Reginald Pole”; George Birkbeck Hill describes ‘* Boswell’s 
Proof-Sheets,” in Mr. R. B, Adam's collection of Johnsoniana at 
Buffalo; William Everett considers ‘‘ Hadrian’s Ode to His Soul” ; 
Richard Burton gives a critical estimate of ‘‘ Maurice Maeterlinck : 
a Dramatic Impressionist " ; Henry Childs Mirwin reviews the far- 
reaching question of municipal government in ‘‘ Tammany Points 
the Way”; and H. E. Scudder contributes a suggestive article on 
‘* The Academic Treatment of English.” ‘' Rosa’’ is a story of 
Sicilian customs, by Dr. Giuseppe Pitré. The poems of the month 
are ‘‘Indian Summer,” by John Vance Cheney, and ‘‘ The Kit- 
ten,” by Marion Couthouy Smith. The number is completed by 
the usual book reviews and the Contributors’ Club. 





JOHNSONIANA 

The author of ‘‘Dr. Johnson: His Friends and Critics’ con- 
tributes an interesting paper on Johnsoniana, and thus describes 
Mr. Adam’s collection :— 

‘*There on the shore of Lake Erie and on the bank of Niagara, 
a nobler river than either the Rhéne or the Volga, in the flourish- 
ing town of Buffalo, I had found a finer collection of Johnsonian 
and Boswellian curiosities than exists anywhere on our side of the 
Atlantic. There were not only first editions of all their works and 
ten or twelve original letters of the two men, but in addition a 
large and most interesting collection of autographs, portraits and 
engravings in illustration of my editions of the Life and Letters of 
Johnson. Whoever was mentioned in the text or in the notes of 
either of these works, from Burke and Reynolds, Goldsmith and 
Garrick, downwards, of him, if they could be found, a likeness and 
an autograph letter had been procured. The devout Johnsonian, 
after visiting Lichfield, Pembroke College and Fleet Street, after 
following the great man’s footsteps in Scotland, will henceforth 
have to cross the Atlantic and end his pilgrimage on the pleasant 
shores of Lake Erie. From Mr. R. B. Adam, the liberal owner 
of these treasures, he may count on receiving a warm welcome, 
Let him prove his title to /ohmsonianigsimus, and the shrine will 
be thrown open to him.”’ 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

Mr. Richard Burton, in his paper on Maeterlinck, known, for 
some occult reason, to the faithful as ‘‘the Belgian Shakespeare,” 
reaches these conclusions :— 

‘* He has done too little and too much to assure his place either 
as dramatist or “ttérateur. On the one hand, his work is so 
sketchy, so impressionistic, as to disqualify it as drama in any true 
sense: it lacks reality, progress, action, On the side of literary art 
more broadly viewed, and looking aside from the play as a form, 
the morbid introspection, the esoteric nature of the appeal, the 
want of red blood and open-air oxygen in Maeterlinck, must all be 
taken into account in any serious and calm estimate, He is, be it 
confessed, an expression of a mood of to-day; but a healthy skep- 
ticism that he will be a master holding his own for a long to-mor- 
row may well be the critic’s attitude, Healthiness, and its close 
kinsman, naturalness, are saving qualities in literature, and the 
young Belgian hardly possesses either. * * * Yet literature is 
literature, whether it be morbid or mellow with wholesome human- 
ity; otherwise would John Ford, Cyril Tourneur, and Otway, Poe, 
Beddoes and Emily Bronté be ruled out of court. * * * The 
man who can make fear poetical, who can fill. the chambers of 
memory with visions and crowd the imagination thick with phan- 
tom fancies, elusive, yet not to be forgotten, is a conjurer after his 
kind, though not the coequal of one who stands in the sunlight, 
looking outward and upward for inspiration, While deprecating 
the ill-judged attempt to place this dramatist on his pedestal as a 
Statue of heroic size, one may still feel grateful that he has widened 
our conception of dramatic and poetic possibilities, and achieved 
work strong in suggestion and distinctly personal. -So much it 
would be as idle to deny him as it is mistakenly generous to hurry 
him on to his niche while yet in the clay-mould,” 





*s Harper’s Monthly "’ 

THOMAS A, JANVIER opens this number with another study of 
this city in olden days, on ‘‘ The Sea-Robbers of New York’; Jul- 
ian Ralph tells the story of ‘‘ The Line-Man’s Wedding,” a pic- 
ture of life among the lower classes in this city; Edwin Lord Weeks 
describes ‘‘ A Painter’s Impressions of Rajpootna,”’ illustrating his 
own article; Henry Loomis Nelson considers society and life ** At 
the Capital of the Young Republic’’; Charles D, Lanier appropriately 
takes us ‘‘ On the Trail of the Wild Turkey”; Poultney Bigelow 
sketches ‘‘ The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier and Citizen’; Lieut. 
W. H. Wassell, U.S.A., considers .‘‘The Religion of the Sioux”; 
there are three short stories—‘‘ A Sister of the Annunciation,” by 
Marguerite Merington; ‘‘ Graham's Voice,” by Ewan Macpher- 
son, and ‘‘ Jonathan Holt’s ‘Third,’” by Joan Gardner—and a 
sketch, ‘*‘ An Interlude,” by Grace King. Mr. Warner concludes 
‘¢ The Golden House,” and there are poems by Alice Brown, Zoe 
Dana Underhill and the Rev. George T. Rider, D.D, The Edi- 
tor’s Study deals with ‘‘ Public Schools,” ‘*’Newpaper Choices ” 
and ‘‘A Woman's Trust”; the Drawer opens with a story by 
Thomas Nelson Page; and George du Maurier contributes his 
monthly full-page illustration of social life. The other illustrators 
are Howard Pyle, Clifford Carleton, Alfred Brennan, T. de Thul- 
strup, A. B. Frost, O. Toaspern, W, T, Smedley, Frederic Rem- 
ington, Max F. Klepper, Horace J. Bradley, C. D. Graves and 
Ellen G, Bennet. 





Our PIRATICAL ANCESTORS 

‘* Sea-stealing,”’ says Mr. Janvier, ‘though they did not call it by 
so harsh a name, was a leading industry with the thrifty dwellers 
in this town two hundred years ago. * * * Nor was anybody 
troubled with squeamishness. Therefore it was that our towns- 
folk, paltering no more with fortune than they did with moral 
scruples, set themselves briskly to collecting the revenues of the 
sea, 
‘‘ These revenues,”’ he continues, ‘‘ were raised by two different 
systems, which may_be likened, for. convenience’s saké¢, to direct 
and to indirect taxation. In the first case, our robust towns-peo- 
ple put out to sea in private armed vessels, ostentatiously carrying 
letters of marque entitling them to war against the King’s enemies 
—which empowering documents they construed * * * as en- 
titling them to lay hands upon all desirable property that they found 
afloat under any flag, The indirect method of taxation had in it 
less heroic quality than was involved in the direct levy; yet was it,’ 
being safer in a business way, and almost as profitable, very exten- 
sively carried on. Euphemism was well thought of even then in 
New York: wherefore this more conservative class of sea-robbers 
posed squarely as honest merchants engaged in what they termed 
the Red Sea Trade. * * * Their so-called merchant ships 
dropped down the harbor into the bay and thence out to the sea- 
ward, carrying, for merchantmen, oddly mixed ladings, whereof 
the main quantities were arms and gunpowder and cannon-balls 
and lead, and strong spirits, and provisions, and general sea- 
stores. Making a course to the southeastward, they would slide 
around the Cape to some convenient meeting-place in the Indian 
Ocean, usually Madagascar, where they would fall in with other 
ships—whereof the lading was Eastern stuffs, and spices, and pre- 
cious stones, and a good deal of deep-toned yellow-red Arabian 
gold. No information was volunteered by their possessors, a 
rough-and-tumble, dare-devil, bushy-bearded set of men, as to 
where these pleasing commodities came from; nor did the New 
Yorkers manifest an indiscreet curiosity—being content that they’ 
could exchange their New York _— for the Oriental lading on 
terms which made the transaction profitable (in Johnsonian phrase) 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

Tue Sioux HEAVEN 

Lieut. Wassell gives the following account of the Sioux’s com- 
forting creed, before he became converted to Christianity :— 

‘«The Sioux hereafter was a particularly happy idea, in the 
main in keeping with the advanced views of some of their white 
brethers of the present day. There were happy hunting-grounds, ' 
but there were no unhappy ones. When a Methodist minister, at+ 
tending one of the Indian commissions in the 70's, painted a hell 
with colors of fire and brimstone, the only necessity for such a fu- 
ture abode was, as an old chief expressed it, for all the whites.’ 
Some Indians might lie, steal, or commit murder, but these were 
tangible offences, receiving prompt punishment, and as such 





were violations of a social rather than a religious code. And, in 
fact, to kill a Crow Indian, steal his ponies, or lie to him and get 
him into trouble, were things that made the plenteous game, the 
clear waters and the rich grass all the more abundant for the Sioux 
in the happy hunting-grounds, The medicine-man was not a priest, 
for their religion had no conception of such. He was self-ap- 
pointed. Who could displace him or doubt his power? By some 
shrewdness he predicted a coming event, or by luck he performed 
an unheard-of act, and then his greatness was assured. Sitting 
Bull, medicine-man rather than chief, once predicted rain in a sea- 
son of drought.” . 
Our PusLic SCHOOLS 

Mr. Warner reminds us, in the Editor’s Study, of what the poet 
Wordsworth said to Emerson about our educational system, that 
‘*tuition is not education, and that society is being enlightened by a 
superficial tuition, out of all proportion to its being restrained by 
moral culture,”’ 

‘‘There has been,” continues Mr. Warner,’’ a great change 
since 1833. The educational machine has been wonderfully per- 
fected since then, It has drawn into its revolving and clatter 
nearly all the other agencies—the private schools and the old 
academies; it numbers and grades and passes along the raw 
material into the finished product with hardly a break, and delivers 
the result with despatch, pasted and folded for circulation in 
society. The question that Wordsworth raised as to moral culture 
may be put by for the moment, while we ask whether society is 
being really ‘‘enlightened’’ by this sort of tuition. We have had 
now two generations of the successful operation of this machine, which 
is getting to run with almost automatic precision. No one can 
withhold his admiration of it. What an improvement there has 
been in the school-house and all its apparatus! It is as marked as 
that of the pin-factory over the old method of making pins by hand. 
Private initiative is pretty much swallowed up in this splendid 
Moloch of education. Do the voters made by this tuition elect on 
the school committees better men—that is, men who understand 
the problem of education in any scientific or even in any practical 
way? Very likely it is true that, taking the material we have to 
deal with, a wholesale, machinelike edtication is necessary, and, 
above all, it is necessary that it should be cheap, But are thought- 
ful men satisfied with it? Can we afford much longer to have it so 
cheap? Could the State, in short, make a heavy investment in any 
other thing so profitable to itself as in the real training of the minds 


of the citizens? For this something is needed beside a mechanical 
system,” 





‘ ‘* The Century [Magazine ”’ 


The Century opens its twenty-fifth year with the first instalment 
of Prof. William M, Sloane’s *‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ which 
is based upon all documents and sources now accessible to the 
student, the author having made a special study of the numerous 
memoirs published during the last twenty years. There is a fac- 
simile of the last page of Napoleon’s exercise-book at school, con- 
taining a curious reference to Saint Helena, The illustrations will 
include many hitherto unpublished portraits, and cover the history 
of Napoleon more thoroughly than has been done thus far. Charles 
Dudley Warner contributes an article on Prof. Sloane’s work. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison ends the story of ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” and 
Marioti Crawford begins his ‘‘Casa Braccio’; Hezekiah Butter- 
worth has a short story, ‘‘A Hallowe’en Reformation’; Anna 
Eichberg King tells another Kitwik story, ‘‘ Josselin”; and Francis 
Lynde contributes the story of ‘‘M’Graw.”” Florence O'Driscoll, 

. P., describes Chinese life and work ‘‘In the City of Canton”; 
there is a series of letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sophia Haw- 
thorne, Herman Melville and others, under the title of ‘‘ The Haw- 
thornes in Lenox”; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer talks of ‘‘ The 
Churches of Provence”; Jacob A. Riis contributes another of his 
Studies of life among the poor, ‘‘The Making of Thieves in New 
York”; and Noah Brooks describes ‘‘ Washington in Lincoln's 
Time.” The poems are ‘‘ The Mother Who Died Too,” by Edith 
M. Thomas, ‘‘ Dreamland,” by Williati Prescott Foster, ‘‘ Renas- 
cence,"’ by John H. Boner, and ‘‘An Evening,” by Robert Burns 
Wilson. The illustrations include an unpublished portrait of Na- 
poleon at’ sixteen, the portrait of Paul Potter by van der Helst, 
engraved by Timothy Cole (Old Dutch Masters), and work by 
Castaigne, Albert E. Sterner, Joseph Pennell, E. W. Kemble and 
Dan Beard, The Topics of the Time include ‘‘ Good Government 
in New York,” ‘‘ Congress and the Forestry Question,"’ ‘‘ What Is 
the Referendum ?” and ‘‘Free Art at Last;” and there are Open 
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Letters on ‘‘A. Coincidence in Napoleon’s Life,’’ by Guido Biagi, 
and ‘‘The Government of Cities,” by Washington Gladden. % 
Lighter Vein are poems byJohn Vance Cheney, Charlotte Fiske 
Bates and Jennie E. T. Dowe, and a story by S. Elgar Benet. 





‘¢ Toe SERAPH AND THE Dove ” 


Among the letters by Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife, writ- 
ten during their residence in Lenox, the following hitherto unpub- 
lished poem is given, with a note by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
saying that this poem was found among her mother’s early letters 
to her father :-— 

‘* A seraph strayed to earth from upper spheres, 

Impelled by inward motion, vague yet strong ; 

He knew not wherefore he must leave the throng 

Of kindred hierarchs for a world of tears; 

But, mailed in proof divine, he felt no fears, 

Obedient to an impulse clear of wrong; 

And so he ceased awhile his heavenly song, 

To measure his immortal life by years. 

His archéd brow uprose, a throne of light, 

Where ordered thought a rule superior held; 

Within his eyes celestial splendors dwelled, 

Ready to glow and bless with subject might, 

When he should find why God had sent him here, 

Shot like a star from out his native sphere. 

He was alone; he stood apart from men: 

His simple nature could not solve their ways; 

For he had lived a life of love and praise, 

And they forgot that God their source had been. 

So mused he on the visions of his mind, 

Which, wondrous fair, recalled his home above: 

He wist not why he was to space confin’d, 

But waited, trusting in Omnific love. 

Then lo! came fluttering to his arms a Dove, 

Which for her foot had never yet found rest: 

The Seraph folded her within his breast, 

And 8 he felt the brooding warmth, he, conscious, smiled and 

said :— 

gon! Father! Heaven can only be where kindred spirits 

wed!’” 


THE BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF PROVENCE 


Mrs, Schuyler Van Rensselaer describes the Cathedral of St, 
Trophine at Arles, remarking that ‘‘ the pointed work of Provence 
has a distincter local flavor than that of most of the other provinces 
of France, but it appeals to the lover of architectural history more 
than to the lover of architectural beauty.” Mr. Pennell’s illustra- 
tions reflect the brilliant rays of the Provencal sun, and remind us 
of the warm atmosphere of Daudet’s stories of ‘‘le Midi.’’ Mrs, 
Van Rensselaer ends her article with a tribute to the beautiful 
women of the country :— 

‘* But there is one thing in Arles that you will need no guides of 
any kind to show you, I mean the beauty of its women, who are 
still naive or wise enough to wear the little Arlesian cap and volum- 
inous fichu. Of course they have always been famous for loveli- 
ness all.over the world, yet nothing in other parts of the world will 
have helped you to imagine them. The type is peculiar to Prov- 
ence—much more delicate than Italian types, the very dark eyes 
and hair contrasting with the whitest of skins; a spirited and yet 
an extremely poetic type, and so refined, so aristocratic, that its 
charm is not lost in old age. Nevertheless, not the type itself, but 
the frequency of its perfect presentation, is the most surprising, the 
most delightful fact. Here an ugly woman, a commonplace-look- 
ing girl, is the exception; where five or six are gathered together, 
three at least will be beauties and the others will be comely. 
Surely, if these people are as Greek as they like to think, the sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece needed their imagination less than we are 
accustomed to think. Scores of times I cried to myself, ‘ This one 
is the most beautiful of all.’ But best of all I now remember a 
girl who, with the true Arlesian face, had unbelievable riches of 
red hair. She was more beautiful than, in our unequal world, any 
woman has any right to be. It was bearable to look at her only 
because one felt that, very likely, every man and woman. in Arles, 
including her splendid self, thought the redness of her hair distress- 
ingly unfortunate.” 


WASHINGTON IN WAR-TIME 
Noah Brooks, who was a newspaper correspondent at Washing- 
ton during the war-time, and who was admitted to an unusual 
degree of intimacy with Lincoln, says :— 
‘*Tt is impossible in these days, so remote from the excitements 
of the civil war, to give readers of the later generation any adequate 
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idea of the uneasiness that pervaded Washington, or of tne morbid 
sensationalism which characterized the conversation and conduct 
of the loyalists who were constantly haunted by suspicions of secret 
plotting all about them. One evening while I was sitting with the 
President in his cabinet, Prof. Henry, then in charge of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, came in for a social chat with the President. 
The conversation ran upon various unimportant themes, and pres- 
ently a card was brought in by the doorkeeper, who said that the 
man in waiting was: extremely urgent to see the President, as he 
had matters of pressing importance to communicate, He was 
brought into the room, and proved to be a modest shopkeeper 
whose home was not far from the Smithsonian Institution, Glanc- 
ing uneasily at the President's two visitors, whom he evidently did 
not know, he said his business was very important and should be 
kept secret. * * * The man then went on to say that he had 
frequently observed lights shown from one of the towers of the 
Smithsonian Institution late at night. He had noticed that these 
lights invariably made 
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archives of the French War Department also contain an extract 
dated July 21, 1771, from the one original baptismal certificate, 
and this extract gives the date of Napoleone’s birth as August 15, 
1769. Charles’s application for the appointment of his two eldest 
boys to Brienne has also been found, and it contains, according to 
regulation, still another copy from the original certificate. It is 
dated June 23, 1776, and also gives what is now generally accepted 
as the correct date. This quite explodes the old story that Napo- 
leon’s age was falsified by his father in order to obtain admittance 
for him to the military school.” 


‘¢ Lippincott’s Magazine” 

‘‘Dora’s DEFIANCE,” a novel by Lady Lindsay, opens the 
November Lippincott’s, ‘‘ Magazine Fiction, and How Not to 
Write It” is a paper of advice and warning, by Frederic M. Bird; 
‘*Ten Dollars a Day-—No Canvassing,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., 
is the latest of the periodical exposés of the tricks of a certain class 
of advertisers; W. S, 





their appearance about 
the same time (mid- 
night), and he was con- 
fident that the person 
displaying them was 
carrying on a contra- 
bahd correspondence 
with the rebels by 
means of signals. * ** 
The President said, 
‘Do you suspect any- 
body in the Smith- 
sonian Institution?’ 
‘No,’ replied the wit- 
ness, ‘I do not know 
anybody inside of that 
institution. But I have 
heard that Prof. Hen- 
ry is a Southern man 
and a rebel sympa- 
thizer,’ With that 
the President turned 
to Prof. Henry and, 
with admirable com- 
mand of countenance, 
said :—‘ This is Prof. 
Henry; perhaps he 
will be able to answer 
for himself.” 





NAPOLEON’s BIRTH 

The first instalment 
of Prof, Sloane’s life of 
Napoleon gives fuller 
details of the Emper- 
or’s infancy and youth 
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nan Walsh has gathered a 
number of excellent 
anecdotes in ‘‘ Incog- 
nito’’; Isabel F, Hap- 
good writes of ‘‘ Bar- 
gaining in Russia’’; 
J. N. Ingram treats of 
‘Rabbits in New 
Zealand”; Richard 
Malcolm Johnston 
gives his reminiscenc- 
es of his school-days; 
Edgar Fawcett talks 
of ‘*Old New York 
Restaurants’’; and E, 
J. Gibson sketches 
‘‘The Washington 
Correspondent.”” The 
short stories are ‘‘ The 
Man Who. Died at 
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Amdheran,” by Vir- 
gina Woodward 
Cloud; “Rector 


Warne’s Heresy,” by 
Gillam W. Ford; **An 
Arizona Speculation,” 
by Mary E. Stickney; 
‘‘In the Bitter Root 
Mountains,” by Ella 
Higginson, and *‘ The 
Roses,” by Fannie E. 
Newberry. The po- 
ems are by John B. 
Tabb, Albert Payson 
Terhune and William 
H. Hayne, 
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than can be found in 
any other life. His 
latest biographer thus 
settles the mooted question of the true year of his birth :— 

‘* The trials of poverty made the Buonapartes most clever and 
adroit. Suspicions of shiftiness in small matters were developed 
later on, and led to an over close scrutiny of their acts. The 
opinion has not yet disappeared among reputable authorities that 
Nabulione and Napoleone were one and the same, born on January 
7, 1768, while Joseph was really the younger, born on the date 
assigned to his distinguished brother. The earliest documentary 
evidence consists of two papers, one in the archives of the French 
War Department, one in those of Ajaccio. The former is dated 
1782, and testifies to the birth of Nabulione on January 7, 1768, 
and his baptism on January 8; the latter is the copy of an original 
which declares the birth, on January 7, of Joseph Nabulion, Neither 
is decisive, but the addition of Joseph, with the use of the two 
French forms for the name in the second, destroys much of its 
value, and leaves the weight of authority with the former. The 
reasonableness of the suspicion is further heightened by the fact 
that Napoleon’s certificate of marriage gives the date of his 
birth as February 8, 1768. Moreover, in the marriage contract of 
Joseph, witnesses speak of him as born at Ajaccio, not at Corte. 
But there are facts of greater weight on the other side, In the first 
Place the documentary evidence is itself of equal weight, for the 
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MAGAZINES AND Books 


In his article on 
‘* Magazine Fiction, and How Not to Write It,” Mr, Frederic M, 
Bird draws this comparison :— d 
‘Whatever the limitations of magazines, the fact remains. that 
nearly every author prefers to reach the public through their pages 
when he can, By them he gets a definite payment in advance, and 
at least the opportunity of a large audience; whereas his book must 
wait for extremely uncertain returns of cash, and—except in cases 
of a very few well-known names, or the chance hit of a popular 
sensation—will reach a far smaller circle of readers. All that is to 
be said on’ the other side is that a book bears a certain halo of 
dignity, though almost wholly traditional and suppositious. It is 
supposed to be permanent—though most of the copies, in many if 
not most cases, return to the paper-mill at last. Its producer is 
‘*an author”; his name goes into the cyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries, whatever that sort of fame is worth—in effect it is 
worth very little. And whatever help or hinderance the critics may 
afford to a rising or risen reputation is received almost solely by 
the book. Magazines are supposed to be ephemeral. A novel may 
run through one of them, be read with delight (or otherwise) by a 
hundred thousand people, or perhaps by half a million, and receive 
a casual line or two of notice in the papers. It reappears in book 
form, sells two thousand or five thousand copies, and is elaborately 
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reviewed, usually as if it had never been seen or heard of before, 
when almost every one knows it and has formed his opinion of it 
months ago.”’ 





** BARGAINING IN Russia” 


‘In Russia,” says Miss Hapgood, ‘‘ one is expected to bargain 
and haggle over the price of everything, beginning with hotel ac- 
commodations, no matter how obtrusively large may be the type of 
the sign ‘PRIX FIXE!’ or how strenuous may be the assertions 
that the bottom price is that first named. If one’s nerves -be too 
weak to play at this game of Continental Poker, he will probably 
share our fate, of which we were politely apprised by a word at our 
departure from a hotel where we had lived for three months—after 
due bargaining—at their price :— ‘If you come back, you may have 
the corresponding apartments on the floor below [the de/ ¢tage| for 
thesame price.’ In view of the fact that there was no elevator, it will 

be perceived that we had been paying from one-third to one-half 
* too much, which was reassuring as to the prospect for the future 
when we should decide to return. : 

‘* If there be a detestable relic of barbarism, it is this custom of 
bargaining over every breath one draws in life. It creates a sort of 
incessant internal seething, which is very wearing to the temper, 
and destructive of pleasure in traveling. One feels that he must 
chaffer desperately, in the dark, or pay the sum demanded and be 
regarded as a goose fit for further plucking. So he forces himself 
to chaffer, tries to conceal his abhorrence of the practice and his 
inexperience, and ends, generally, by being cheated and considered 
@ grass-green idiot into the bargain—which is not soothing to the 
spirit of the average man. When I mention it in this connection, 
I do not mean to be understood as confining my remarks exclu- 
sively to Russia; the opportunities for being shorn to the quick are 
unsurpassed all over the Continent, and ‘ one-price’ America’s 
house is too vitreous to permit of her throwing many stones at for- 
eign lands, Only in America the custom is now, happily, so ob- 
solete in the ordinary transactions of daily life that one is aston- 
ished when he hears, occasionally, a woman from the country ask 
a-clerk in a city shop, ‘Is that the least you'll take ? I'll give you 
so much for these goods.’ In Russia the surprise would be on the 
other side.” 





‘¢ The Popular Science [Monthly ”’ 


THE FIRST number of vol. XLVI. of this periodical opens with 
an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Glaciers of Greenland,’’ by Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, John F, Casey considers the case of boys who 
enter college without a knowledge of Greek in his article on ‘‘ Prep- 
aration for College by English High Schools”; Dr. Justus Gaule 
contributes a scientific temperance lecture in ‘‘Alcohol and Happi- 
ness ’’; the Marquis of Salisbury’s inaugural address as President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
** Unsolved Problems of Science,’’ is reprinted; Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson begins a study of ‘‘ Manual Training’’; Theodore B. 
Willson describes ‘‘ The Swiss Watch Schools”; G. R. O'Reilly 
talks of ‘‘ The Cobra and Other Serpents”; Fred W. Morse writes 
about ‘‘Redonda and its Phosphates”; Dr. Charles A. Eastman 
discusses ‘‘ The Sioux Mythology’; W. T. Freeman, F.R.C.S., 
calls attention to ‘‘Some Analogies and Homologies’”’ in animal 
and vegetable life; Prof. Vivian Lewes explains ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of Cleaning’; there is an account of the career of ‘‘ Philibert Com- 
merson, ‘*‘ The King’s Naturalist ’’; and the subject of the month- 
‘ sketch is Sears C. Walker, whose portrait is given. The editor 
=, Lord Salisbury’s address and Populist and Theological 
logic. 





Tue Swiss WATCH SCHOOLS 

‘*The Ecoles d'Horlogerie—the schools of watchmaking,”— 
says Mr. Willson, ‘‘ are under the municipal management in 
Switzerland, precisely as are our common schools. * * * The 
school the writer visited is the extensive one at Geneva.’' To enter 
one of these schools, a boy must be at least fourteen. 

‘*He will first be introduced to a wood-turning lathe and set at 
turning tool handles. He will be kept at this from eight days to 
Be weeks, according to aptitude. Then he will be advanced to 
the work of filing and shaping screw-drivers and similar tools. 
These, and all other tools which he may afterward make, will be 
his own. Being in course of time to some extent provided with 
tools, he will un e making a large wooden pattern of a watch 
frame perhaps as large as a dining plate. After he has learned just 
how this frame is to be shaped, he is given a ready-cut one of brass 
of the ordinary size, and he begins drilling the holes for the wheels 
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and screws, All along the masters stand over him and instruct 
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him. The circular pieces of brass which are put into his hands 
here he will go on with, and when the watch is completed that, 
too, will be his own, He is then taught to make other fine tools, 
and to finish the frame, ready to receive the wheels. Then he will 
leave the first room, and pass up into one where he is taught to fit 
the stem-winding parts, and to do other fine cutting and filing by 
hand, to make watches that will strike the hour, minute, etc., for 
which class of work the Swiss are so famous. ‘One can readily con- 
ceive how exceedingly minute and exact such workmanship must 
be, particularly on the minute snail—that is, the guide which per- 
mits and arrests the striking, so that, in addition to the hour and 
quarter, the very minute shall be sounded.” 





MANUAL TRAINING 

Dr. C. Hanford Henderson begins in this number a study of 
‘* Manual Training,’’ and describes the curriculum of the Philadel- 
phia schools. 

‘* Perhaps the most notable thing,”’ he says, ‘‘ about the curricu- 
lum is the amount of work which is not manual training. There 
are five departments in the school—the humanities, mathematics, 
science, drawing and manual training. We have been proclaim- 
ing for some years past, and proclaiming from the house-tops, too, 
I am afraid, that these are essentially high schools, and not in even 
a remote sense industrial or trade schools. Yet the discovery that 
such is in truth the case seems to be made independently by every 
‘visitor. The curriculum is a constant source of surprise. What 
are we doing with German and analytics and chemistry and politi- 
cal economy in a manual training school? it is asked, We are not 
doing with them precisely what other high schools are doing with 
them—we are trying to make them the instruments of culture. 
This misapprehension is doubtless our own fault. One would ex- 
pect that in new schools the nomenclature at least would be accu- 
rate. But ours is singularly inaccurate. The name of one de- 
partment out of five has been chosen to designate the whole, and 
a branch capable of representation in all grades of school work has 
been made to stand arbitrarily for a given grade. In this the move- 
ment is guilty of a double inaccuracy, and it is scardely to be won- 
dered at that the outside world has misunderstood both the con- 
tent and grade of the schools.” 





‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


THE FRONTISPIECE of this number is ‘‘Charity,”’ painted by 
Louis Deschamps, and engraved by W. B. Closson. Julian Ralph 
describes the bustle and hurry of ‘‘ Election Night in a Newspaper 
Office’’; H. G. Prout studies ‘‘ English Railroad Methods ’’; Prof. 
N. S. Shaler writes of ‘‘ The Horse”; Emily Meredyth Aylward 
describes ‘‘ The American Girls’ Art Club in Paris”’; and the fiction 
includes four stories of life among the poor: ‘‘ The Bells of Aber- 
dovey,”” by Robert Howard Russell, ‘‘Korbey’s Fortune,” by 
William T. Elsing, ‘‘A Tenement-Court Festival,” by Edward W. 
Townsend, and ‘‘The End that Crowned,” by James Barnes; 
‘* How Whalebone Caused a Wedding,” by Joel Chandler Harris; 
‘«The King of Currumpaw: a Wolf Story,’’ by Ernest E. Thomp- 
son; ‘* The Third Relief,’’ by George [. Putnam; and the continu- 
ation of George W. Cable’s ‘‘ John March, Southerner,” which will 
be concluded in the December number. The poems are ‘‘ Requiem,” 
by Harrison S. Morris, and ‘‘ The Conqueror,”’ by Bessie Chandler. 
The Point of View deals with a Yankee stronghold, hymns, the 
need of a political newspaper, and the wages of address. The 
illustrations are by B. West Clinedinst, A. B. Frost, C. Delort, 
Minna Brown, V. Pérard, R. F. Zogbaum and Ernest E. 
Thompson. 





As THE RETuRNS CoME IN 
‘* There is one night in every year,” says Julian Ralph, ‘‘in 
every great newspaper office, when work is done that is the least 
understood of all that goes on in the making of a daily paper; one 
night when the highest state of fever attends the excitement and 
strain of the most intense work that falls to the lot of any men, ex- 
cept soldiers in war, That is election night. 


‘* That is the night when a few men sit down at six o'clock be- 
fore virgin sheets of paper, with the knowledge that before two 
o’clock the next morning they must cover those sheets with the 
election returns of a nation, digesting mountains of figures and ap- 
prising the public of the results in the most condensed forms, weeks 
in advance of the official announcements, as sparks might be 
counted while they fly from the shapeless iron on a blacksmith’s 
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anvil, And these calculations must stand the test of comparison 
with those which the rival newspapers, working without collabora- 
tion, as eager competitors, will publish at the same moment. The 
election figures come in driblets and atoms, and must be put to- 
gether as the Florentines make their mosaics. Some of it, we shall 
see, is plucked from the very air—as a magician seems to collect 
coins in a borrowed hat—begotten of reasoning, but put down be- 
side the genuine returns with equal confidence and almost equal 
accuracy. Ah! but that is a work to try cool heads and strong 
nerves. I am quite certain no other men in the world include such 
a night of tension and excitement, periodically, as a fixed part of a 
workaday existence. No other-men, regularly once a year, feel 
themselves so truly in the focus of an intense public interest, mani- 
festing itself in so many ways.” 





THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ ART CLUB 

This club owes its inception to a group of American women, 
headed by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. It has been in existence since 
Sept. 1893. ‘‘Here,”’ says Emily Meredyth Aylward, ‘‘ under 
matronly supervision, surrounded by refined comfort, and at a 
minimum of expense, the path has been made easy for the Ameri- 
can girl-student of 
small means to an 
unusual degree. 

‘“*No. 4, rue de 
Chevreuse, stands 
right in the heart 
of the Old Latin 
Quarter of Paris. 
7% © The new 
club, once a hand- 
some chateau, is a 
rambling, triangu- 
lar building, fram- 
ing a courtyard at 
the rear, and run- 
ning with its huge, 
old-fashioned gar- 
dens on to the par- 
allel street at the 
back. Painted 
cream yellow, with 
red-tiled roof, and 
overrun with creep- 
ers, its gay exterior 
isa delight in color 
to the eye. Within 
it has all the beauty 
and medizval mys- 
tery of numberless 
Stairways and puzz- 
ling passages, and 
contains, in addi- 
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Anglo-American Reunion”; Bishop S. M. Merrill studies. the 
‘* Evolution of Political Parties”; Amelia E. Barr writes of ‘* The 
Modern Novel’’; Charles Dickens discusses ‘‘ Public Dinners in 
London,” past and present; ‘‘ The Business Revival” is treated 
by the Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce at Boston, Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans and the Merchants’ Exchange at St. 
Louis; Elizabeth Bisland points out the mistakes made in ‘‘ Edu- 
cating a Daughter’; Claude N. Bennett gives information about 
‘* Free Coinage in Mexico”; Philip G, Hubert, Jr., considers the 
advantages of the ‘‘Suppression of City Noises”; and William 
Kinnear is rather encouraging on the subject of ‘‘ Prolonging Life,” 





Our Navy 

In his paper on the ‘‘ Possibilities of an Anglo-American Re- 
union,” Captain Mahan points out the services that the American 

Navy may be called upon, some day, to render to civilization. 
‘The subject presents itself,” he says, ‘‘not merely as one of 
national importance, but as one concerning the world’s history and 
the welfare of mankind, which are bound up, so far as we can see, 
in the security and strength of that civilization which is identified 
with Europe and its offshoots in America. For what, after all, is 
our not. unjustly 
vaunted European 
and American. civi- 
lization? An oasis 
set in the midst of 
a desert of barbar- 
ism, rent with many 
intestine troubles, 
and ultimately de- 
pendent, not upon 
its simple elabora- 
tion of organization, 
but upon the power 
of that organization 
to express itself in 
a menacing and 
efficient attitude of 
‘physical force, 
sufficient to resist 
the numerically 
overwhelming, but 
inadequately orga- 
nized, hosts of the 
outside barbarians. 
Under present con- 
ditions these are 
dyked off by the 
magnificent mili- 
tary organizations 
of Europe, which 
also as yet cope 
successfully with 


tion to the spacious Copyright, 1894, by Charles Scribner't Sons. the barbarians with- 
reading, —_ writing, GARDEN OF THE ArT CLUB - in, * * * Even 
dining and two re- if we leave out of 
ception rooms, with library, about fifty bedrooms. Those bed- consideration the invaluable benefit to society * * * that so large 


tooms on the first three stories have long French windows, those 
on the fourth have dormer windows, all with a view on the court- 
yard, and many with a window opening on street and courtyard 
both. A wide veranda runs around the first story at the back, its 
pillars and balcony clothed with wisteria vine, and here the stu- 
dents love to lounge when days begin to grow sunny, and, swing- 
ing in rocker or hammock, overlook what seems to them the fairest, 
Sweetest old garden in all France. The courtyard, with its few 
huge trees, its centre plot of green and blossoms, and its unused 
old well, leads by a few steps down into this ideal garden. Over 
its high stone-walls no hum of the city disturbs one’s reverie. It 
seems remote from life and hurry, away from the pressure of civil- 
ization, far off from everything.” 


‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

‘* THE FIGHT of the Yalu River” is the subject of a paper by 
the Secretary of the Navy in the November North American, and 
the Japanese’ Minister at Washington explains the meaning and 
the end of ‘‘ The War in the Orient.” Sen. John L. Mitchell ex- 
plains *‘ How a Law Is Made”; Max O’Rell compares ‘* French 
and Anglo-Saxon Immorality "—to the detriment of the latter, or, 
rather, to the glorification of the former; Capt. Mahan, U. S. N., 
and Capt. Lord Beresford, R. N., discuss the ‘‘ Possibilities of an 


a number of youth * * * receive the lessons of obedience, 
order, respect for authority and law, by which military training 
conveys a potent antidote to lawlessness, it still would remain a 
mistake, plausible but utter, to see in the hoped-for subsidence of 
the military spirit in the nations of Europe a pledge of surer prog- 
ress of the world towards universal peace, general material pros- 
perity and ease, That alluring, albeit somewhat ignoble, ideal is 
not to be attained by the representatives of civilization dropping 
their arms, relaxing the tension of their moral muscle, and from 
fighting animals becoming fattened cattle fit only for slaughter. 
* * * Ease unbroken, trade uninterrupted, hardship done away, 
all roughness removed from life—these are our modern gods; but 
can they deliver us, should we succeed in setting them up for wor- 
ship? Fortunately, as yet we cannot do so,’ 
City Noles 

‘*Is it possible and expedient,” asks Mr. Hubert, ‘‘to organize 
a society in New York and every large American city for the sup- 
pression of unnecessary noise ? 

‘* The advance of the savage towards civilization is marked by 
the abatement of noise. The more savage the tribe the more noise 
it requires. One of the great clock manufacturers of this country 
is said to make a certain cheap clock with a particularly loud and 





aggressive tick, for export to the South Sea Islands; the natives 
will have no other kind—the louder the tick the better the clock. 
We are beyond that—some of us—but we do sanction an amount 
of noise that Paris or London would sternly suppress. From time 
to time there is a’protest. * * * But as a nation we tolerate 
an amount of senseless, aggravating din that we should have out- 
grown a century ago, Our idea of a popular rejoicing and celebra- 
tion is still the Chinese one—lots of noise. Our Fourth of July is 
made hideous by Chinese fire-crackers and other exploding devices. 
Sensitive and sensible people shudder, and, as becomes the most 
long-suffering nation on earth, we allow it to go on year after year, 
those who can getting away from civilization, so called, on that 
glorious day. Again, our fashion of ushering in the new year is to 
ring all the bells of the town for half an hour, let all the steam 
whistles screech till steam runs low in the boilers, and fire off any 
guns or pistols that may be handy. The noise made by the rattle 
of vehicles over bad pavements I suppose we must put up with for 
the present. * * * With regard to other street noises, there is 
absolutely nothing to be said in their defence. * * * At five 
o'clock, A. M., the din begins, the milk wagons making their rounds 
and rattling their cans. * * * About seven o'clock the huck- 
sters appear—the rag men, the old clothes men, bottle men, and 
other members of this vile fraternity. * * * Along with them 
come the pediars of various fruits in their season. * * * Goethe 
objected particularly to the barking of dogs, but their yelping is a 
trifle as compared to hand organs, * * * He never heard the 
young hoodlums of our American cities shout their ‘ extras’ in the 
dead of night.” 


London Letter 


THE PRESENT WEEK has not excelled in humor or excitement— 
in fact, it has been duller than ordinarily. The one attempt, both 
at humor and excitement, has fallen rather flat, The coming of 
Lika Joko has scarcely equalled our last week's anticipations. It 
is proverbially unfair to judge by first numbers, but the first num- 
ber of Lika Joko is certainly disappointing. Paper and printing 
are good enough, but there is very little wit, either on the literary 
or artistic side. One point, however, has certainly been scored. 
The number starts with an open letter on ‘‘ Trilby,”’ which, it 
transpires, is a parody of Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies.’’ It says something for the excellence of this travesty 
that on the morning of its appearance several of the newspapers, 
and a very large number of readers, thought that this letter was 
actually the genuine production of Mr. Whistler himself. It is 
really not much more stupid or personal than a great deal of his 
invective; and there are several very ingenious touches in the con- 
tempt showered upon Mf. Harry Quilter, “Mr. Lewis Morris and 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Zhe Daly News was among the 
papers to be deceived, and 1 should be sorry to say how many lit- 
erary critics fell into the trap. The enthusiastic Whistlerian de- 
clares that nobody of taste could possibly mistake the parody for 
an original, Nevertheless, the impossible has happened. 

Interesting details are forthcoming with reference to the new 
story upon which Mr. S. R. Crockett is at present engaged. It is 
to be called ‘‘ The Men of the Moss-Hags,” and will commence a 
serial course in Good Words at the beginning of the year. 1 have 
already mentioned, I believe, that it will be largely historical, and 
will include a picture of the Sanquhar Declaration. It is said that 
Mr. Crockett has based his story upon written records and upon a 
wealth of manuscript material, hitherto inaccessible. The principal 
characters are a young William Gordon of Earlstoun, who, as hero 
of the story, has the lion's share of the adventures, and the father 
of his love, a Covenanter, who falls ‘by a tragic death. The story 
promises to be a manly addition to the literature of romance. Ac- 
cusations of plagiarism are too vulgar and too ignoble to be gen- 
erally worthy of consideration; but 7he Daily Chronicle has cer- 
tainly contrived a sensation, this week, by the publication of certain 
rumors in reference to Rolf Boldrewood’s story, ‘‘A Modern Buc- 
caneer.”” From these reports it seems that a certain Mr. Louis 
Becke sold to the author of ‘* Robbery Under Arms” the manu- 
script of a story of South Sea life, imagining, it is said, that Mr. 
Boldrewood would take his material, and graft upon it a much 
longer and completer novel. As a matter of fact, Mr. Boldrewood 
was so well’contented with his bargain, that he’added a few chapters 
to start and finish, and printed the main part of the story exactly 
as it stood in the manuscript. Mr. Becke has now assumed the 

and maintains that his assistance should be recognized. 
From the facts before us it is not easy to see what just cause he 
has for complaint. If he sold the story,' it undoubtedly became the 
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buyer's property: if it was a failure, Mr. Boldrewood had to bear 
the risk; if a success, he had a proprietary right to the credit. The 
whole principle of buying other men’s stories is an odious one; 
but, having embraced the business, Mr. Becke has surely no one 
but himself to blame. No doubt we shall hear more of the matter. 
In the meanwhile, it looks very much like a case of the unnecessary 
washing of dirty linen in public. 

A little while ago some stir was made in journalistic circles by 
the publication of the exploits of a young American lady, Miss 
Elizabeth Banks, who, in search of copy, took a situation as a 
servant-maid, and then printed her experiences in a weekly news- 
paper. It is now said that the lady whom she (surely, none too 
creditably) victimised, is Mrs. Oscar Beringer, who is well known in 
the theatrical world as the mother of Miss Vera Beringer, the 
original ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and who adapted for the stage 
Mark Twain’s story of ‘‘ The Prince and the Pauper.”” Thehistory 
of Miss Bank’s escapades, by the bye, has just been published in 
book-form, and is said to be enjoying a lively sale. 

In theatrical circles the sensation of the week has been the 
opposition offered at the annual meeting of the Licensing Com- 
mittee to the licenses of the Empire and the Palace Theatres—two 
of the most popular and prosperous London music-halls. At the 
latter house there has been for some time displayed_a form of 
tableaux-vivants, arranged to ‘‘realise’’ familiar pictures. Some 
of these have been undraped, and the Secretary of the National 
Vigilance Association has stepped in to protest against their in- 
decency. The result is that the management has been warned to 
be careful in future. At the Empire the matter has assumed a 
more serious form. “There objection is taken to the roomy Lounge 
at the back of the Grand Circle, on the ground that it has become 
the resort of undesirable characters, and Mr. Edwardes, the 
manager, has been ordered to close the Lounge altogether. Asa 
consequence he has announced his intention of closing the theatre 
in a fortnight, and has given formal notice to his employees. 
Probable the move is but a coup d'état: it is scarcely possible that 
so enormous a piece of machinery will be thrown out of gear by so 
small an impediment. At the same time, the question has become 
a burning one, and is filling columns of discussion in more than 
one of the newspapers. The well-intentioned but misguided lady 
who started the opposition, a Mrs. Ormiston Chaunt, is getting an 
uncomfortable fortnight, and sympathy is entirely with the 
managers. The New Review for next month will publish a sym- 
posium, in which artists, authors, critics, managers, clerics and 
puritans will join in giving their views on the artistic and moral 
aspects of ‘‘ The Living Pictures.”’ 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s new volume of poems, ‘‘In Russet and 
Silver,” is to be published to-morrow, and will doubtless receive 
critical treatment in other columns of this paper. One thing may, 
perhaps, be said in this place: the lovers of personalia will find, 
in the dedicatory poem, a grateful and happy allusion to the early 
days of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson in art, and to the hardships 
with which his literary career was beset at its beginning. ‘‘ Tusi- 
tala,” the name under which Mr. Stevenson is apostrophised, is 
the Samoan word for ‘‘ The Teller of Stories,” and it will be seen 
with what skill Mr. Gosse has swept that musical title into his 
melody, and with what delicacy of sentiment and language he has 
alluded to Mr. Stevenson's youth. The book will be published in 
America by Stone & Kimball of Chicago. 

Mr. R. L. Garner, the Simian apologist, is to meet in a few 
weeks with a counterblast in the shape of a book which will pro- 
ceed to argue that all that learned gentleman's theorizing upon the 
monkey language is vain and profitless. The work is to be anony- 
mous, but is said to be heavy with authority. Are we never to be 
left with our illusions ? It seems a little hard to have to relinquish 
the ingenious Mr. Garner, Perhaps, after all, the criticism will lack 
conviction. 

LONDON, Oct. 19, 1894. 


Boston Letter 
CoNnAN DOYLE lectures in Boston to-morrow night, but, as he 
has already spoken in New York, nothing need be said in this 
letter about his prospective appearance here, except that everybody 
is anticipating a pleasure. David Christie Murray’s lecture, how- 
ever, marked his first appearance on an American platform, and of 
him it is easy to say that he quickly won his auditors. - Outside of 
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that he has not created a furore in the city, and I am not certain 
but that his powers of mimicry and his sympathetic personality had 
as much to do with his success in lecturing as did anything else. 
One of Mr. Murray's stories related to the original of Dickens's 
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‘* Pecksniff,’’ whom he knew. The hypocritical worthy had waxed 
enthusiastic over a fine lad he and his secretary met, and, declaring 
that he must give the boy a crown, he hurried across the bridge to 
do so. His secretary, however, was suspicious, and afterwards 
inquired of the boy, ‘‘ He gave you tuppence, didn’t he?” ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
replied the lad. The lecturer paid a compliment to Boston by say- 
ing:—‘‘ It seems to me that any man-of-letters making a journey 
to America finds the natural Mecca of his pilgrimage in this city. 
A man-of-letters from old England coming to New England is 
pretty much in the position of one who marches to claim a portion 
of his own, for I claim that the men who have made New England 
glorious in letters belong to me as much as they do to you.”’ 

Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the well-known publishing-house of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., also delivered an interesting address last 
week, but it was not of a professional character. He was the orator 
at the anniversary meeting of the Vermont Historical Society in 
Montpelier, Vt., when a portrait of Senator Justin S. Morrill was 
presented to the Society by the donor and artist, Thomas W. 
Wood, President of the National Academy of Design. Mr. Hough- 
ton in his address spoke of his early life in Vermont, of his later 
career as a printer and publisher in Massachusetts, and then de- 
tailed in a most interesting way the history of ‘‘ Early Printing in 
America.’’ One of his remarkable points, as told by an auditor, 
was that books were first printed on this continent in Mexico. 
Another point related to a press, now in the possession of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society, which is the first press set up in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Two presses were brought from England to Amer- 
ica about the same time, and one of these, the one sent to Cam- 
bridge, was later on (1782-83) used by Timothy Green and Alden 
Spooner in printing the Vermont Journal in Windsor. 

“The memorial meetings in honor of the late Dr. Holmes show 
the great affection with which he was regarded, At Beverly 
Farms, his summer home, friends and neighbors met on Saturday 
evening to re-kindle their fond remembrances of the gentle Auto- 
crat, Ex-Mayor Robert S. Rantoul of Salem presided, the Auto- 
crat’s pastor at Beverly Farms spoke of the religious side ‘of 
Holmes’s life, and songs and readings from the poet formed also 
features of the memorial program. The famous Saturday Club, 
over which Dr. Holmes for so many years presided, and which he 
himself has immortalized, heard many an anecdote told about the 
loving kindness of the departed friend who will not easily be for- 
gotten. There is never an election in the Saturday Club, but by 
mutual consent Dr. Holmes has always presided at every meeting 
he attended, for the Club. was his particular social favorite. Judge 
E. Rockwood Hoar, brother of the Senator, as senior member of 
the Club and an intimate friend of Df: Holmes, has now taken the 
place at the head of the table. The Common Council has passed 
an order authorizing the Mayor to have a suitable marble or bronze 
bust of the poet placed in the new Public Library as a permanent 
memorial. I may add here that the old Public Library, about the 

future of which there has been so much contest, will be torn down 
and a business block erected on its site. This ends all talk about 
a theatre in that place, 

Anent the death of the historian Froude, an anecdote illustra- 
tive of his spontaneous generosity is being told. He was here in 
1872, at the time of the great Boston fire. On the very evening 
when the fire broke out, Mr. Froude, having completed his course 
of lectures, received a check for $1000, the net proceeds of a part 
of the course. He instantly requested that the entire amount be 
turned over for the benefit of sufferers by the fire. We all know 
what a sudden controversy Mr, Froude unexpectedly aroused, when 
in his lectures in America he maintained that Irishmen, by their 
own jealousies of one another and their lack of patriotism, had 
caused much of their country’s prostration, and for that reason a 
letter written to a Boston gentleman, Mr. Frank Foxcroft, in 1876, 
is worth quoting in part to show Froude’s realization of the feeling 
he had aroused. He comments on the pleasure he feels at know- 
ing that any of those who heard his lecture still think kindly of 
him, and then adds :—‘‘I had imposed a harder task on myself 
than I was aware and! you at Boston were all especially good to 
me.” 

A curious boycott, and one that will be condemned by every fair 
thinker, is that attempted against Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
bright young poet of Boston, She was recently appointed post- 
mistress in the little suburb of Auburndale, a third-class office in 
which the amount of the salary is dependent upon the receipts 
from the sale of postal supplies. Certain enmities suddenly grew 
up a little while ago; some said that they-were caused by the A. 
P. A., others that they were fostered by friends of former rival 

candidates for the office; and still others claimed that the source of 
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the trouble lay with neighbors who objected to the magnificent 


large dogs-which Miss Guiney owns and keeps at her home. For 
one or all of these reasons, the sale of stamps decreased until the 
salary was reduced considerably, but to the credit of her friends it 
may be said that stamps are now being beught' at her office by 
many people who have interested themselves in this matter, so 
that probably the salary will return to its former size at the end of 
the next quarter. 


BosTON, Oct. 30, 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL exhibition of American oil-paintings, 
which was opened with a reception at the Art Institute last even- 
ing, is decidedly interesting. It is a heterogeneous collection, rep- 
resenting all schools, from Dannat to Hovenden, from Alexander 
and Vonnoh to J, G. Brown—a kind of combination of the National 
Academy and the Society of American Artists in New York, or of 
the new Salon and the Royal Academy on the other side of the 
water. The conventional, the mannered, the finical are here side 
by side with the original and the bizarre. The utmost freedom 
and originality of treatment are admitted by a jury which has ex- 
cluded neither careful finish nor sentimental story-telling pictures. 
Much might have been left out with advantage, and yet the vari- 
ous schools aré so well represented that it is interesting to compare 
them. All tastes can be satisfied, and if one of us turn to Alexan- 
der and Benson and Theodore Robinson, another undoubtedly pre- 
fers Henry Mosler and Bolton Jones. Still, this is not the principle 
on which a great art collection should be gathered together. The 
standard should be much higher than the average taste; otherwise 
the public will never be led to appreciate the finer artistic qualities. 
In the present exhibition, however, the contrasts between the bad 
and the good, the conventional and the original, are so sharp that 
they may have an educational value, And the beauty in the old 
schools as well as in the new will help to keep one from narrowness, 
unless their ugliness drives one to it. 

The sensation of the exhibition is decidedly.in a series of nine 
portraits by John W. Alexander. Five of them are full-length, 
and all but one life-size, and they place the painter near to Whist- 
ler and Sargent as a creator of portraits, It is easy to trace the 
influence of both of these men in Mr. Alexander’s work; it is evi- . 
dent, also, that he has learned much from Boldini. But he has 
done so frankly and with no sacrifice of his own individuality. His 
style is his own, brilliant, dashing, vivifying his subject in showing 
its peculiarities of type and action, but using his material and his 
color in a fashion essentially artistic, His pictures are primarily 
beautiful; they have a certain rhythm of life and color which is 
rare and delightful. But they have, also, character, and in his 
spirited way he convinces one of the personality of his sitters. One 
knows the turn of the head, the grace of movement, the delicate 
taste, or the gayety and enthusiasm of one or another; and tke 
individuality of each is more distinct from that of every other than 
if they stood living before us. 

The color arrangements, -which are not in the least startling, are 
varied and harmonious and help not only to the effect of beauty but 
to the effect of character. Few men would think of painiing a 
delicate, blond, old-time beauty, with her demure mouth and high, 
level eyebrows, and her yellow hair drawn over her ears, in a black 
gown, accented by a long scarf of deep purple; and yet this treat- 
ment is consumately successful, convincingly beautiful. A proud 
young Jewess with a red ribbon in her low coil of dark hair, is 
dressed in gray, her wide, stiff skirts taking lovely curves as th 
fall. The high breeding of the aristocratic young woman in pin 
is emphasized by her graceful gown, with lavender lights in it, and 
the empire chair over which she has thrown her lavender scarf. 
The posing of these figures is all of the simplest, and yet it is 
always suggestive of action. The ‘‘ Lady in Profile” leans for- 
ward in her chair, interested in the talk in-;which she is undoubtedly 
clever, The girl in yellow lifts daintily the back of her gown in 
preparation. for movement. The lady in pink has stopped but a 
moment to smile at us over her shoulder. In ‘* The Mirror,” the 
girl in a big hat is off for a walk, but the painter has caught her at 
the moment when she stops before the glass to conquer an obstinate 
veil. He can suggest sound, too, as of talk in one or two of these 
pictures, and of music in ‘‘ The Piano”—a remarkable, sketchy 
composition, in which the elusive, half-mysterious figure whose 
long hands traverse the keys, seems to evoke the very spirit of 
harmony. It is in her dreamy eyes and the intent expression of her 
mouth, in the half-revealed objects in the room, and the absorbed’ 
listener veiled by the dim light in atmosphere. The conception is 
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‘simple enough, but the execution is very far from conventional. 
Mr. Alexander uses the coarsest kind of canvas, and its texture is 
in no way concealed by the thin coating of paint with which he 
covers it. Yet he reveals satin as vividly and as adroitly as lace, 
and the texture of velvet is rich beneath his hand. He seems to 
work swiftly, with wide sweeps of the brush, which he alters rarely. 
And as he is not yet forty, he is decidedly to be reckoned with in 
the future of American art. 

Mr. William T, Dannat has sent an interesting exhibit from 
Paris. It consists of an extremely clever study head for ‘‘ The 
Quartette,” the man with the mandolin, a small, full-length, seated 
figure called ‘* Flamenquita,” and two larger pictures painted in the 
highly original manner with which he astonished us at the Fair. 
‘*Entre Femmes” contains three seated figures, one dressed in 
bright blue-green, the next in a light magenta, and the third in a 
pale green, the whole forming a most curious color arrangement, 
which is not without beauty in spite of its peculiarities. Mr. 
Dannat has a way of conventionalizing his figures and painting 
them without atmosphere in a glare of light. Yet, strangely 
enough, they are vividly alive, and oneonly needs to compare them 
with the cut-and-dried Spaniard contributed by Charles Sprague 
Pearce to realize their vitality. They are sinister figures, and the 
painter seems to have some sinister motive in portraying them, but, 
nevertheless, they have a certain truth of action and expression, 
which one cannot question. The ‘‘ Flamencas,”’ with its row of 
applauding Spanish women, is more gracious in coloring than the 
other, and the small single figure is thoroughly charming. But 
ugly or beautiful, and painted though they often are with the flat- 
ness of decorative work, his figures all have the breath of life. Of 
the many other interesting pictures in the collection, and of some 
capital work in sculpture, I shall write in a later letter. The two 
exhibits of which I have spoken, as well as a number of others sent 
from Paris, have not been shown, I believe, in New York. The 
Henry Field collection, which was displayed for the first time last 
evening, will also be described later. 

The concerts given by the Chicago orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Theodore Thomas began on Oct. 19, under the most favor- 
able auspices. The financial backing of the enterprise is more 
secure this year than ever before, and the public encouragement 
promises to be far more flattering. The audiences at the first con- 
certs were enormous, and at the second almost as large, and their 
enthusiasm was delightful. Mr. George H. Wilson, once editor of 
the Boston Musical Herald, and afterwards Secretary of the 
Bureau of Music at the Fair, is now the manager of the concerts; 
and his name ensures their continued dignity and musical excel- 
lence. 

CHICAGO, OCT. 30, 1894. 


Entertaining Dean Hole 


THE Lotos CLuB, which, in years gone by, has entertained 
Dean Stanley and Charles Kingsley, bade Dean Hole welcome to 
this country at a dinner given in his honor on Saturday last. Mr. 
Frank R. Lawrence, the Club’s President, made the speech of wel- 
come, and Dean Hole answered in his lightest and happiest vein. 
President Schurman of Cornell spoke in behalf of the American 
universities, and among the other speakers were Joseph C. Hend- 
ticks, Dr. Greer, Dr. Van De Water and Gen. Wager Swayne. 
In the course of his speech the guest of the evening made the fol- 
lowing reference to American letters :— 

‘* Yes, my brothers, it is delightful to dwell ‘with brains, sir,’ 
condensed in books in that glorious world—a library,—a world 
which we can traverse without being sick at sea, or footsore on 
land; in which we can reach the heights of science without leaving 
our easy-chair, hear the nightingales, the poets, with no risk of 
catarrh, survey the great battle-fields of the world unscathed; a 
world in which we are surrounded by those, who, whatever their 
temporal rank may have’ been, are its true kings and real nobility, 
and which places within our reach a wealth more precious than 
rubies, for all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
with it. In this happy world I met Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Willis, Longfellow, Whittier, and all your 
great American authors, historical, poetical, pathetic, humorous, 
and ever since I have rejoiced to hold converse with them. Never- 
theless, it is with our living companions, with our fellow men, who 
love books as we do, that this fruition is complete, and so it comes 
to pass, in the words of one, whose name | speak with a full heart, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, that ‘a dinner table, made up of such 
material as this, is the last triumph of civilization over barbarism.’” 
The first lecture to be delivered by Dean Hole will be in the 
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Calvary Baptist Church, No. 8 West 57th Street, on Thursday 
evening next, Nov. 8. 

We make a few extracts from a 7rzbune reporter's interview 
with Dean Hole, a portrait of whom appeared in last week’s 
Critic :— 

‘I should not have thought of taking such a long vacation from 
my work could I not have made arrangements to lecture in this 
country while I was here. I do not like a man who does not 
work. In England, in former times, we had a class of men who 
did not work. Within the remembrance of my father, as he has 
often told me, the people of the middle class even regarded it as a 
shame that their sons should go into business; but now, I am 
glad to say, the members of the nobility have gone into business, 
and are glad to do so in order to make a living. 1 shall deliver 
four lectures a week while I am in this country, and will preach on 
Sundays at any church to which I am invited.” 

The Dean said that the principal object of his visit to this 
country was to lecture until he could get money enough to com- 
plete the restoration which has been begun on Rochester Cathedral. 
‘* The cathedral,” he said, ‘‘has the oldest Norman nave in Eng- 
land, ° It is one of the first specimens of ecclesiastical architecture 
which is seen after landing at Dover. Some restorations have 
been attempted and partially carried out, but we need much more 
money. Many thousand pounds have been expended in the 
restoration of the cathedral, and we need to spend many thousand 
pounds more. We have a very ugly tower, which was added to 
the cathedral about sixty years ago. We hope to bring that into 
some sort of consonance with the original lines of the cathedral 
itself.” 

When asked about the general result of the attempt at restora- 
tion of ecclesiastical architecture in England, the Dean said :—‘* I 
think it has been successful almost universally. I can only think 
of one instance where it has not—that is in the restoration of St. 
Albans, I believe in most instances the architects have carried 
out the original lines of their long-ago predecessors. We have 
been very much hampered in getting money on account of the hard 
times which have so overshadowed the world. The revenues of 
our cathedral have been diminished between 40 and 50 per cent. on 
account of the hard times—but that brings me to the labor question. 
I shall speak while in this country on various topics, and I shall 
speak, among other things, of the different classes in England— 
the noble class, the so-called middle class, and the laboring class, 
which I love best of all. I will say that I have never seen the agri- 
cultural laborers better off than they are to-day. That sounds 
strange, because we have a period of agricultural depression in 
England, but I really believe that of all the laboring classes they 
are the best off at present. I have come to America to get a new 
set of memories, I published a book of ‘Memories’ which was 
very kindly received on this side of the water, and I know that I 
shall have some new ‘memories’ when | have left these shores.” 

Dean Hole said that the one shadow that had fallen over his 
visit to America was the death of Dr. Holmes. ‘‘I should have 
seen him,” said the Dean, ‘‘ when he was in England, -but I did 
not, I looked forward to seeing him in this country when I made 
my arrangements for this trip, and it is a matter of the greatest 
sorrow to me that I shall never see him.” 





Prof. Henry Drummond 


‘‘ONE WHO KNOWS HIM” gives the following sketch of the 
popular preacher and writer in a recent.number of The Westminster 
Budget :— 

‘*Prof. Drummond is thoroughly consistent in his dislike of the 
publicity of which his fame has made him the victim. In his case 
it is a real penalty. Several years ago I happened to hold the post 
of acting editor on a northern religious paper, and at one time we 
presented our readers with a monthly supplement in the form of a 
portrait of some religious teacher or other. We began the series 
with the renowned Principal of one of the Scottish Universities, 
whose name begins with the letter C, and it was our intention to 
follow it up with a portrait of Professor Drummond, A few days, 
however, after the first of the series was published I received a 
beseeching letter from Mr. Drummond, couched in the following 
terms :—‘ Just seen C , a most excellent piece of work. But it 
revives an awful threat you made to go on from Cto D. Now! 
want to beg you in all seriousness not to do that. Goodness knows, 
I am sick enough of myself without that further humiliation, But 
apart from all that, I am known to be one of the supporters of the 
M-——- C——-,, and this kind of log-rolling won't do, If any 





expense to the paper has been already incurred, I will pay it a dozen 
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times, but you really must choose another victim, I ask this as a 
personal favor, if you will not listen to other argument, and I rely 
on your humoring me in this even though it be against your con- 
viction.’ Of a piece with the spirit of this letter was the character- 
istic estimate he gave of himself in the course of conversation one 
day. When the paper above referred to was on the eve of starting, 
I urged him to undertake the chief editorship, mainly on the ground 
that he would rally around it a great number of the most enthusi- 
astic young spirits. He rejoined, ‘You make a great mistake, I 
assure you. I’m thought to be a kind of harmless lunatic; my book 
on ‘‘ Natural Law”’ is supposed to be a castle. in the air; I’m be- 
lieved to have a bee in my bonnet, and altogether to be affected by 
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a mild kind of insanity.’ It seems to have been generally over- 
looked that the little booklets which have carried Professor Drum- 
mond’s fame into quarters where ‘Natural Law’ has not pene- 
trated bear no distinct clue of authorship on their title-pages; the 
only hint is to be found in the monogram ‘H. D.,’ which adorns 
the outside covers. Few popular writers have so rare a gift of self- 
repression; fewer still can rely with such perfect confidence on the 
internal evidences of authorship. During one of Professor Max 
Miiller’s visits to Glasgow in his capacity as Gifford Lecturer, | 
asked him whether he had met Prof. Drummond, ‘Well,’ replied 
the illustrious scholar, ‘I have and I have not. I saw him the other 
day in a friend’s drawing-room, but he was so surrounded by laclies 
that it was impossible to get near him.’"” The portrait given here 
appeared, also, in the pages of this English periodical, 


The Fine Arts 
Two Exhibitions of Oid [asters 

EVEN THOSE WHO care nothing for old masters as such may 
find a good deal to admire and enjoy in the Louis R. Erich collec- 
tion, lately at the Yale School of Fine Arts, now shown at the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts Society. They are by Dutch 
and Flemish painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and are of various degrees of merit, some being more like the work 
of pupils than of masters, but most have, at least, the common 
qualities of their touch and school, and a few are examples of great 
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beauty. The ‘‘Dance of Peasants,” ascribed, with much proba- 
bility, to Rubens, would, of itself, be worth going some distance 
to see. The drawing of the numerous figures in the momentary 
attitudes caused by the sudden breaking of the ring in which they 
had bound themselves by-kerchiefs stretched from’ hand to hand, 
is superb, and the color, including both vivid reds and blues and 
almost indistinguishable oppositions of tones, is very Rubens-like, 
There are, also, some excellent portraits ahd several beautiful land- 
scapes and ‘interiors. Some of the best are ascribed to painters 
comparatively little known. Such are the portrait of a girlina 
white collar and coral necklace, by Peter Nason, and the interior 
with men and women drinking, by G. van Herp. There is, how~ 
ever, a very pleasant interior with a family group by Adrian van 
Ostade, a painting of shipping by Willem van de Velde the 
younger, some charming river scenes by Jan van Goyen, and a fair 
example of Wouvermans, After admiring for an hour or so the 
golden browns and silvery greys of these old masters, the visitor 
will appreciate all the more the many excellent works in the Group 
Exhibition of American Artists, which is still on view in the gal. 
leries. 

The collection of old English and other paintings exhibited at 
the Lotos Club during the past week, while it contained nothing of 
the interest of Mr. Erich’s Rubens, included several fair examples 
of the work of noted artists. There were some fine portraits by 
Ferdinand Bol, Nicolas Maes and Paulus Moreelse, a broadly but 
somewhat brutally handled head by Ribera, some very mannered 
paintings and one carefully finished portrait by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a showy ‘‘ Judgment of Paris’’ by Etty, a bright, sunny 
river view by John Sell Cotman, several Gainsboroughs and Cone 
stables, and a Turner, ‘‘ The Nore,”’ 





Art Notes 
MR. FREDERIC LAW OLMSTED has been appointed by the Park 
Board as landscape-architect of the Harlem River Speedway. Ex- 
cellent aS the appointment is, it comes too late to relieve the Park 
Commissioners of the charge of indifference and opposition to the 
popular wish for proper supervision of the work, 
—The Echille collection of arms, armor and other antique works 


in metal is at present to be seen at Tiffany & Co.'s. When shown . 


at the World’s Fair, at Chicago, it attracted attention for the beauty 
of some of the pieces and for its completeness as a collection, Ags 
shown at Tiffany’s, it presents a rare opportunity for study. 
Swords, daggers, firearms, knives and forks, and defensive armor 
form separate sub-collections, and each is arranged chronologically. 
There are specimens of ancient Greek and Roman weapons, and 
the collection of body armor comes down to the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 


The Drama 
lr. Mansfield in ‘*‘ Napoleon Bonaparte "’ 

IT IS NOT LIKELY that the ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte ”’ of Mr. Lori- 
mer Stoddard, which was produced experimentally by Mr. Richard 
Mansfield at a sort of dress rehearsal in the Herald Square Theatre, 
last Saturday evening, will ever prove a very profitable theatrical 
venture, inasmuch as it is lacking in general and dramatic interest, 
and offers but few opportunities of acting, except in the case of the 
central personage. In fact, strictly speaking, it is not a play at 
all, but a sort of episodical panorama, presenting a series of inci- 
dents, partly historical and partly imaginary, in the career of the 
great Corsican, with nothing to connect them except a painted tab- 
leau or two, It would be unfair to criticise the work too closely, 
as the performance was confessedly a rough one, its effect being 
injured by the manifest unfamiliarity of some of the actors with 
their lines, and the equally evident necessity of further stage rev 
hearsal, Considering the limitations of time imposed upon him, 
Mr. Stoddard’s selection and arrangement of material may be pro- 
nounced judicious, but this term will not apply to the undertaking 
which he set for himself. The life of Napoleon offers an almost 
inexhaustible mine to the dramatist or romancist, but to treat it 
intelligently and comprehensively in a single play is beyond the 
power of human ingenuity. If he has not attempted a task quite 
so impossible as this, Mr. Stoddard has tried, at all events, to do 
altogether too much, and obscured his design by. multiplicity of de- 
tail, His first act is supposed to occur in the Emperor's tent at 
Tilsit, and shows the conqueror in the plenitude of his power, dic- 
tating terms to the Prussian King and treating the Russian Emper- 
or with the scantiest courtesy, although willing to lend a pliant 
ear to the intercession of Queen Louise, In the second act the 
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Russian campaign has ended and Napoleon is shown at Fontaine- 
'bleau on the eve of his abdication, deserted by his queen and court, 
threatened with assassination by his generals and rejected by the 
Deputies, but still preserving a dauntless front. The third act, 
which is the weakest of all, passes in Elba, and deals with the ex- 
ile’s preparations for his return to France. Most of the matter is 
petty and irrelevant, but the incident of the troops refusing to fire 
‘on their old leader furnishes an effective tableau for the fall of the 
‘curtain. Then follows a scene on the field of Waterloo, on the 
night before the battle, in which the Emperor soliloquizes upon his 
past and his future, and the play ends, in a fifth act, with the mel- 
ancholy death-scene at St. Helena. 

Fragmentary and unsatisfactory as a sketch of this sort is, it pre- 
sents Napoleon at crucial and strongly contrasted periods in his 
meteoric course, and thus affords a good chance to a clever actor 
of character, such as Mr. Mansfield within certain lines undoubtedly 
is. Physically he is well adapted to the part, and his skill in facial 
make-up enabled him to furnish a sufficiently striking resemblanée 
to the well-known features of the man of destiny. He reproduced, 
also, with scrupulous care, certain traditional tricks of carriage and 
manner, and conveyed very skilfully the impression of a keen intel- 
lect and imperious will backed by a masterful audacity, especially 
in his interview with the Russian Emperor and the Prussian King. 
His resolute bearing, too, in the scene with the Marshals, in the 
second act, was effective, although the situation was over-melo- 
‘dramatic; and his closing scene had dignity and pathos. Alto- 
‘gether, the assumption, if not brilliant, was clever and consistent, 
‘and true to the author's ideal. It is not necessary to speak in 
‘detail of the crowd of supplementary characters, most of whom are 
exceedingly hazy, but a word of praise is due to an excellent per- 
formance of Queen Louise, by Beatrice Cameron, and another, per- 
haps, to the Marie Walewska of Catherine Gray. The dialogue of 
‘the piece is fairly good, on the whole, but it contains many trivial 
and some bombastic passages. It is not certain, however, that 
all the words spoken on Saturday should be attributed to Mr. 
Stoddard. 





Olga Nethersole as Camille 

Miss NETHERSOLE has justified her London reputation by her 
‘performance of Camille in Palmer’s Theatre, and it is now certain 
that she is an actress of uncommon ability, who may be expected, 
at no distant day, to hold high rank among the leaders in her pro- 
fession. The first triumph which she won in Dumas’s hackneyed 
lay was all the more emphatic because the audience at first was 
nclined to receive her coldly, and maintained an attitude of reserve 
until roused from its apathy by her rare display of emotional 
power. It would be too much, perhaps, to say that her imperson- 
ation was original, for the character has been presented from every 
conceivable point of view, but it is certain that she did not copy 
any of her eminent predecessors, while she gave to the part a 
freshness and a consistency which were all her own, These, in- 
deed, were the distinguishing features of her assumption, which 
was further remarkable for the boldness and frankness of its open- 
ing scenes—although there never was an approach to vulgarity, — 
the passionate fervor of its love episodes and the unaffected pathos 
of its suffering and despair. Miss Nethersole apparently set out to 
rtray the effect ‘of a sudden and overpowering love upon a wilful, 
Dict and erring, but not utterly depraved, nature, and the del- 
icate gradations by which she indicated the gradual transformation 
of the imperious, impatient and reckless courtesan of the first act 
into the simple, happy, trusting woman of the third, evinced ex- 
traordinary dramatic intelligence as well as a rich capacity for exe- 
cution, The growth of her love for Armand, from friendly interest 
to absorbing passion, was denoted with wonderful skill and the 
truest spontaneity of feeling, and culminated in a fine outburst of 
emotion at the dismissal of de Varville, at the end of the second 


act, an a Ts ek ie 
From that point to the end of the play her victory was assured, 


In the scene with old Duval her acting was admirable from first to 
last, from the gentle and timorous dighity with which she met the 
first harsh attack upon her to the condition of crushed and hopeless 
misery in which she agreed to save her lover at the cost of self- 
immolation. Her parting with Armand was less protracted and 
less elaborate than that of some famous actresses, but was inferior 
to none in simple and direct pathos. It was at the end of the 
fourth act, however, in the wonderfully effective ball-room scene, 
that she wrought her most thrilling effect. The emotion which 
she displayed at this juncture, in the terrible conflict between love 
‘on the one side and the memory of her oath on the other, was pro- 
found, and she expressed it without any recourse to violent or ex- 











aggerated methods, After this stormy climax the applause was 
loud and iong, and the actress was called before the curtain again 
and again. It must not be supposed that her performance was 
free from faults. On the contrary, it betrayed in many places the 
evidences of inexperience and want of proper tuition. Thetendency 
to pose, to speak indistinctly in moments of excitement, and to be 
over-emphatic in gesture and expression, betrayed itself constantly, 
but these blemishes are transitory and detract little from the value 
of a work that is a pledge of still greater achievements by and bye. 


Notes 


HARPER & BROS will soon publish ‘‘ Chapters from Some 
Unwritten Memoirs,” by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. These ‘‘Chap- 
ters’ have appeared from time to time in Mucmitlan’s, and have 
been eagerly read by all who saw them, Of course, there is more 
about Thackeray in them than about anyone else, though there is 
much concerning his famous contemporaries—the Brownings, 
Kembles, Brontés and others. We get a more intimate view of 
Thackeray from these sketches by his daughter than we have ever 
had before. They show him as the father and friend, and a more 
ideal man in either réle it would be difficult to imagine. 

—Dr. Charles Dudley Warner lectured at Hamilton College on 
Oct. 24, his subject being ‘‘ The England of Shakespeare.” Mr. 
Warner is a graduate of the College, class of ’51. 


—That indefatigable worker, Mr. Henry Norman, one of the 
editors of the London Daily Chronicle and the author of ‘‘ The 
Real Japan,” has written a volume, which will be published by the 
Messrs, Scribner, on ‘‘ The Peoples and Politics of the Far East.” 
It will have illustrations, maps and a colored frontispiece. Mr. 
Norman spent nearly four years in the far East and his book will 
include an account of the present political situation in China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam and Malaya. 


—A Life of the late Charles Loring Brace, founder of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, by his daughter, Miss Emma Brace, will be pub- 
lished at once by the Messrs. Scribner. 


—John Bruce Ford, who died in Brooklyn on Oct. 24, was born 
in England, seventy-nine years ago, and came to this country when 
a young man to establish a branch of the English publishing firm 
of Tallis & Co, Thirty years ago he founded the house of J. B. 
Ford & Co., which became, a few years later, the present publish- 
ing house of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

—Macmillan & Co, announce for immediate publication ‘‘ The 
Book of the Rose,” a work on amateur rose culture, by the Rev. 
A. Foster-Melliar; ** The Life of the Czar,” by Charles Low; and 
‘* Law in a Free State,” by Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 

—A. Victor Barnes, son of Gen. A. C. Barnes of the American 
Book Co. (and President of the Astor Place Bank), has recently 
purchased an interest in the Fred’k A. Stokes Co., and has become 
its Secretary. He is a grandson of the late Mr. A. S. Barnes, 
formerly of the firm of A. S, Barnes & Co. The firm which he 
has joined will pay special attention, hereafter, to the publication 
of American fiction, 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish for the. holidays a small 
volume of poems by Sarah K, Bolton, with a portrait of the au- 
thor, 


—Bangs & Co. will sell, on Nov. 23, Mr. Charles B. Foote’s 
well-known collection of first editions of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe and Whittier. This is probably 
the best collection of the writings of these authors ever made, and 
its value is enhanced by autograph letters, verses and notes. 


—‘‘In the Days of Jeanne d’Arc”’ is the name of Mrs. Cather-, 
wood's new historical novel, to be published serially in The Cen- 
tury. She gathered her material and wrote the story in France. 
The illustrations will be by Castaigne. 


—Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids of England, the Secretary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, who was invited to visit this 
country by a committee of Orientalists and students of religion, 
representing the principal American institutions of learning, will 
lecture on Buddhism before several of our institutes and colleges. 
Arrangements have been made for a course of five lectures by him 
in the Music Chamber Hall of Columbia College, on Jan. 15 and 
the four Tuesdays following. 

—The Messrs. Scribner announce ‘‘ The Messiah of the Gos- 

Is,” by Prof. C, A. Briggs, in which the author takes up the 
ideals presented in his ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy of the Old Testament” 
and traces their development in New Testament prophecy. It will 
will be followed by a volume on ‘‘ The Messiah of the Apostles.” 
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—Last Tuesday evening witnessed the début of Mr. Czsar 
Thompson, violinist, and Miss Marie Louise Bailey, pianist, at 
Carnegie Music Hall. The Belgian violinist made an instant suc- 
cess, notwithstanding a certain prejudice the heralding of his man- 

r had aroused against him. He is a finished artist, but he 
lacks the sacred fire that marks the playing of Wilhelmj and Joa- 
chim. Miss Bailey is not the artist with her instrument that M. 
Thompson is with his, but then, she has time to learn, as she is 
apparently quite young. She seems to be thoroughly in earnest, 
and she plays with a power unusual in a woman, and not possessed 
by all men. She has brilliancy, but is without ‘ temperament, 
and that is a great lack. Her performance of Liszt's arrangement 
of the Erlking had much to praise in it. Time and training will, 
we predict, do wonders for Miss Bailey. 


—Mrs. Burnett will be the first of six American and English 
women-of-letters to tell about ‘‘ The Man Who Most Influenced 
Me,” in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


—The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, says the 7rzbune, is ‘x 
country parson, a country squire, a lord of the manor, a sermon 
writer, a student of comparative religion, a popular novelist and a 
poet. He has written fifty books, is sixty years old, and lives in 
the beautiful old Elizabethan Manor House at Lew Frenchard, 
where his ancestors have lived since the days of James I. 


—The funeral of the late Prof. Froude took place on Oct. 25, 
at Salcombe, Devonshire, where was the home he cared for most 
on earth, 


—Lieut.-Col. Garrick Mallery, ethnologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, died in that city on Oct. 24. He was 
born at Wilkesbarre, Penn., on April 23, 1831, graduated at Yale 
College in 1850, and received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1853, the year of his admission to the 
bar of Philadelphia. He practiced till the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when he enlisted in the Union army, serving with the rank 
of captain until his capture and confinement in Libby Prison. In 
1870 he was made Secretary of State and Adjutant-General of 
Virginia, serving for some time as Acting Governor of that State. 
His studies of the sign language of the Indians, while connected 
with the Signal Service, led to his assignment, in 1876, to the 
Ethnological Bureau, from which he resigned to accept his position 
at the Smithsonian. His principal works are ‘‘ A Calendar of the 
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Dakota Nation” (1877), ‘‘The Former and Present Number of 
Our Indians”’ (1878), ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language 
among the North American Indians, as Illustrating the Gesture- 
Speech of Mankind” and ‘‘ Gesture Signs and Signals of the North 
American Indians’’ (1880), ‘‘Sign-Language among the North 
American Indians Compared with that Among Other Peoples and 
Deaf-Mutes” (1881) and ‘‘ Pictographs of the North American 
Indians” (1886), 

—Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy’s first three-volume novel will 
be published at an early date, 

—Arrangements have been made for the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Bryant at the Brooklyn Institute, 
to-night. Mr. Parke Godwin will deliver the oration, and the Rev. 
John W. Chadwick has written a hymn for the occasion. 

—Dr, Nicoll, editor of The British Weekly, finds after a careful 
scrutiny that the two best-selling writers of fiction in Great Britain, 
now living, are Mr. Barrie and Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘‘A new 
book by Mr. Barrie would, however, sell twice as many copies as 
one by Mr. Haggard. After these I would place Dr. Conan 
Doyle, while Mr. Kipling comes fourth. After him Mr. Hall 
Caine and Mr. Crockett, who run each other hard,” 

—Prof. Ariodante Fabretti, the Italian archeologist and Director 
of the Museum at Turin, died on Sept. 16, He was widely known 
as the editor of the journals of the Turin Society of Archxology 
and the Fine Arts. 

—Mr. Max Beerbohm, who has attracted a not altogether flat- 
tering attention to himself by his defence of things that most peo- 
ple think are not defensible, has written a defence of George IV. 
for the current number of Zhe Yellow Book. 

—The late N. P. Coburn of Newton, Mass., has left $10,000 
to the library of Colorado College, and $20,000 to the American 
College and Education Society of Massachusetts. 

—The eightieth birthday of Francis Pulszky, the companion of 
Kossuth and Garibaldi, has just been celebrated in Budapest. 
After his return to Hungary, in 1867, le was made Director of the 
National Museum. He has been active since that time in art and 
archzology as well as in politics, has been a journalist in six lan- 
guages, and has written a novel, some interesting memoirs and an 
archzological treatise. It is proposed to give him a pension, 
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Marburg Bros., 
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GARDEN AND ForEST 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 

‘* A year’s reading of GARDEN AND ForEst is 
an education.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 

Beautifully Iiustrated. Published Weekly. 

$4.00 a Year. 
SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION. 

BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, $10 each. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1801-92-08, - - $6 each. 


Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 
or Canada, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


Tribune Building, New York, 
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— notes. $1.00; $9.00 per dozen, not post- 
pa 


“Sunday Anthems” 

By W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00; $9.00 per 
dozen, not postpaid. 

‘* Trowbridge Collection ”’ 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
75 cents; $6.75 per dozen, net postpaid. 
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H. S. Huck Towels, 
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Announce the Sale, on Nov. 23, of the 


UNIQUE COLLECTION made by Cuartes B, Foote, 
Esq., of this city, of First Epitions of the following 
American authors: I 


R. W. Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Nath’! Hawthorne, as. Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, tdgar Allen Poe, 

and John G, Whittier. 


This Library is the result of ten years' constant research 
represents the best collection of these authors eve) 
made or offered for sale. % 
The condition of these volumes is the best possible, i: 
many cases the choice of several Copies purchased. 
The value of the books is very much increased and thei: 
interest enhanced by the insertion of Autograph Letters 
Verses or other interesting autograph material relating t 
them or their authors. 
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Essays and Addresses 
Religious, Literary and Social 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D, 
Edited by the Rev. Joun CoTTon Brooks, 


Large 12mo, 538 Pages, gilt top, $2,00. 

“ es ‘* white cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Among the thirty-seven Essays are ‘‘Heresy,” 
“The Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life,” 
“Authority and Conscience,” “A Century of Church 
Growth in Boston,” ‘The Conditions of Church 
Growth in Missionary Lands,” ‘ Poetry,” “ The 
Pu of Scho! p,” “ Milton as an Educator,” 
* Courage,” “Dean Stanley,” “Martin Luther,” 
“ Biography,” “ Literature and Life,” etc. 

“ A welcome memorial of his life and work— 
another evidence of his widespread sympathies, his 
intellectual activity, and above all loving an 
Catholic Christianity. Every one of these essays 
and dresses is worth not merely reading, but 
study, for its own sake; for its clearness and purity 
of style, its sincerity and suggestiveness, its infor- 
mation, ite strength and purpose. "—Churchman. 


Letters of Travel 


By Puitures Brooxs. Written to his family. 
Thirteenth thousand now ready. Large 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; white and gold, $2.50. 





“ They abound in everything which can make such 
tion attractive—pleasing scenes and inci- 
dent, good company, 4 light, dignified and vivacious 
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style, and the strong, personal charm ef a very un- 
us man driving the quill.”—The Independent. 
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the Writings of the Rt. 


Selections from 
Rev. Puriuirs Brooks, D, D. By H, L. S. 
and L. H, S. 


ing, the beauty of the language 


80 great, 
tions so varied and so wonderfully chosen, 
poetry as if written for its place in the book 
the pearls and arranging the gems 680 as to 


intrinsic value, "—From an English 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 


For 1895 


Twelve leaves (8}x 10) with illustrations in 
colors, and selections from the last volume 


of Sermons. In box, $1.00. 


Margaret Arnold’s Christmas 


re" 


And Other Stories. By Mary D. Brains, 
auther of ‘“*Grandma’s Attic Treasures,” eto. 
Hooper, etc. Large 
Mrs, Brine’s first volume of adult stories in prose, 
Child Life and Girlhood of Remarkable 


Tilustrated Gordon, 


12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


A ser’ chapters from female aphy. By 
° VENPORT ADAMS. Large 12mo, PP.» 
ctoth gilt, $2.50, 


A Story by EMMA MARSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Gordan Stables THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 
ELSE IE I HILLS EI ESI OEE AI EIA AN A IRTIERE NI 
ofthe works of this populer sutuerr "| By T, G. Bonney, D.Sc, LL.D. F-R.S, 
Fearful Odds = Exiles of Fortune rine spn gp bed ng 6 — plates 
and maps, and about too illustrations. 

Hearts of Oak Two Sailor Lads ree clath, gilt top, $5.00. 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, each, $1.50. “A book brimfal of information, and yet well 
Miss Mackerell Skye adapted to the wants of those unspecialized ‘general 


A Fairy Tale for Young and Old. By Hexsert 
8. Squanoz. 16mo, illustrated, 162 pages, cloth, 


$1.25. 
An Easter Vacation 

By Morga O'NEILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Friend or Foe 

By Mrs. GREENE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


IN PRESS for Early Publication 


HERALD SERIIONS 


By Grorce H. HEpwortu. 
with portrait of the author, $1.00. 


Sent by matl, postpaid, on recetpt of prices. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


d | balm of Gilead in its leaves. 


16mo, 372 pages, gilt top, 
$1.25 ; 16mo, 372 pages, flexible calf, $3.50. 
“ The thoughts are so deep and grand and uplift- 
the selec- 
and the 
1 Your 
country owes you a debt of gratitude for sriaging 

ng 
out their greatest beauty and make sapere their 


1. vol., 12mo, 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO0’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE 
AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Being an Account of Some Recent Discov- 
eries inthe East. By Basit T. A. Everts, 
M.A., ae te of the Assyrian Depart- 
ment, British Museum, Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

“To Bible scholars as a class, and to that greatly 

larger constituency of Bible lovers who look up to 

them, this volume will come with the healing of the 

Probably the Christian 

world has not realized until the moment of the pres- 

ent publication a tithe of the import of the most re- 
cent exhumations of the records of Assyria and 

Babylonia, and of the advance of human knowledge 

concerning those records. Their story reads like a 

fairy tale, yet it is the pain tale of severe and ex- 

act subtended by strictly ey and scien- 
ic deduction.”—Hvening Telegram, New York. 

“Mr, Evetts’ volume is opportune, because it pre- 

sents in a clear manner the results of a hundred or 

more years of careful research.” —New York Times. 

“Mr. Evetts writes with authority, and his plain 

and unpretending style helps to make the 

more prominent.”—New York Observer, 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN AND 
PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Grorce Avcustus SALA. 
12mo, $3.00. 
These volumes comprise a collection of essays and 
sketches on the manners of the time, and reminis- 
cences of the very many people in all ranks of 
society whom the author has met throughout an 
active career of more than halfacentury. ‘It has 
been occasionally inevitable,” he says, ‘that I should 
talk about myself in connection with the things 
which I have witnessed and the people whom I have 
come in contact with; but I have done my best to 
present my own individuality only in the form of a 
peg on which objects of real interest might be sus- 
ended.” Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, Guizot, 
ackeray, Dickens, Lord Palmerston, our own Lin- 
coln, Seward, Sumner, Bancroft, Grant, are among 
those people he has seen, and about whom he talks 
in these fascinating pages. 


THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


Rr ee LTE 9 RN ET OE RECENT RENT 
How Produced and How Used. By R. Mut- 
LINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. (Lond.), F. R. 
S.E., etc., Professor of Applied Physics 
and Electrical Engineering in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Sind Arts College, Bombay 

niversity. With 379 illustrations. 1 vol,, 
12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


COUNT CAVOUR AND 


MADAME DE CIRCOURT. 


Some Unpublished Correspondence, Edited 
by Count Nicra. Translated by ArTHUR 
ome But wer, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
ege, Cambridge. 1 vol., §vo, cloth, $1.50. 








2 vols., cloth, 


ers’ for whose benefit it is designed. These, so 
far as we are aware, can apply to no safer author- 
ity.”—Literary Digest. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The Yearly Volume of THe MAGAZINE OF ART 
for 1894, forming the first of the Enlarged Series, 
contains upwards of 500 illustrations, including 
14 photogravures and etchings and a series of 
— lates of the highest artistic excellence. 

cloth, beveled, full gilt, $5.00. 

The new volume of THE MAGAZINE OF ART begin- 
ning with the December issue will be still further 
and new and improved features intro- 

a Send for prospectus. $3.50 per year; 35 cents 

per number. Susscerse Now. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on recetpt of price, by the publishers, 


The Cassell Publishing ons 


$1 East 17th St. (Union. 8q.), New 








FREDERICK WARNE & C05 





A NEW OOLLECTION 





New and Belected Publications. 


OF SHORT 
STORIES. 


Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s 


Garden. 


Silhouettes of English country life and char- 


acter. By Atison M’Lean. Author of “A 
Holiday in the Austrian Tyrol.” ‘With 
9 yaaa frontispiece. 12mov, cloth, 


‘Wholesome and refreshing enjoyment is af- 


forded to the contemporary novel-reader. . 
*Quiet Stories’ cannot 
earnestly taken to heart.” —Daily 7 


be too widely read ‘or 
‘elegraph, London, 


For the Reference Library, Olergymen, Law- 


yors, Literary Workers, etc., 
Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations. 


From Ancient and Modern English and 


Foreign Sources. 80,000 references alpha- 
betically arranged, and with an exhaustive 
subject Index. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $4.50. 


Puts the reader at once on the track of the best 


thoughts of thinking men of all ages on a given 
topic.”—The Boston Herald, 


‘*Eepecially comprehensive. . . . Deserves to 
rank very high in the class to which it belongs,” — 
Review of Reviews. 


ENGLAND'S STORY BRIEF’.Y TOLD. 
History of England and the British 
Empire. 


A record of Constitutional, Naval, Military, 
Political, and Literary Events from s. o. 
55 to a. p. 1890, by Epcar Sanpexson, M. 
A., late scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. With tinted maps and genealogi- 
cal tables. In one handsome 8vo volume, 
1,184 pp., cloth, price $8.00. 

‘*Mr. Sanderson has tried, he says, to make his 


history interesting. In this effort he hus met with a 
surprising degree of success.”—The New York Times, 


“It is to his credit that he treaté the subject wih 
breadth and does not sink colonial topics into abey- 
ance. . . One glides as through the ott a 
novel over this chronicle of national progress,”— 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Suitably bound for wedding gifts 
presentation, ete. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


In six volumes, pocket size, printed on the 
finest India paper, insuring the perfection 
of printing with compactness in shape and 
size; borders and title pages rubricated. 
In cloth, cased, $8.00 per set. Spanish 
morocco in morocco case, $15.00. Fine 
German calf, or real turkey morocco, $22.50. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Stirring Tales of Colonial 


Now riady. 


Adventure. 
By Sxirp Bortwasz, author of ‘ Daring 
Deeds,” with illustrations. 


crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt, price $1.50. 
Tales of Queensland, Australian B 
citing adventures in India, New Guinea, etc. 


Ivanda; or, the Pilgrim’s Quest. 


A Taleof Thibet. By Ca Cravupe Bray. 
y= illustrations, uare 8vo, cloth, 
1.50. 


May be obtained of bookseller, or will be sent 
oes wall, om renin a orien, by the pubitehere, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO 











3 Cooper Union, NEW YORK, 








The Critic 














EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 








EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 
55 West 47th 
1ss os BONS ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M EMERSON, Principal. 


A oe Looduar mais taken. Opens October 4. 





Established 1855. 
g East 14TH Staeer, N. Y. 
is valuable in fon to its inf 
An Agency If it merely Mie ge ponte ms 


tells 
about them is somethiag, but if it is asked to 
3 That amcnen ey a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is mors, Ours Decommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Twenty-nintn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN somos. re FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
1oIst year opens 
lege er Business. 


Thorough on for Col 
o> EV JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 





D 


Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary 7 Gms. 


le Ee poaatee, | Bouter limited, 
and 
iss § SARA J. Smrrn, Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 
18s payne Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
vi Primary and College Preparatory courses. 
New bu Satldings. steam heat, aper powers light. Gym- 
. Careful attention to morals and manners, 224 year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY ag GIRLS, SIMSBURY 
aratory. lish Courses. French 


Conn, College Prep 
M “geen German, An, Music. Rev. 7 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S'k yen aad DIOCESAN Somes. Twentieth 








Sept. 19, 1894. he Rev. Francis T. 
Rosin, i, A., Rector. Mise Mary R. HILtagp, 








ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carrott, Itt. FREE. Send for it. 











NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

HE MISSES ANABLE'S Bueiaem, FRENCH and 

German Board! 7 College Prepa- 
yey Art and 


ly for ciroulare. 


>. 


NEW YORK 














THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirscror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
extending from Serremser rst to May ist. The ane 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof Am 


and it may be affirmed that no Conserva abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina. 

T. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Advent og: a of the Fifty-Third ird School Year 
will in Sept. 20, Lay attention paid to 

Physic: Culture and Higien ress the Rector, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
yey strength.—Latest 
Report. 

ait Baxinc Powper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


wder. Highest of all in 
nited States Government 





. Smepes, D.D. 











OHIO 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Aten, 0., 


ins 7oth Sept. 3. Board, 
tuition, furnished room and ks, $2. fa.toto %%.008 as total 
cost, 8135 ayr.;8 


courses; no saloons; cheapest safest, best. 
Catalogue free. 





W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 





Painesville, Ohio. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 


paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 








Philadelphia, Penn., 4913 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
A ScHOOL For Twenty Girts. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken intwo years. Terms, 
Sg00 « year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 
+] 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 
BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
A Perego Preparatory School for boys. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
gmas. H. STROUT, 
» MOULTON, 


} Principals. 





t, a peace, Prag (ag N.Y. an Studies. 





S% ages and Music. 
gry ee ys Send ry colahegue to Miss 
Ww. YD, Prinaipal. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


vivian snentinn beautiful and health- 


ful. , i* improvements. 
Session wi 


W 


Newburgh, New York. 
fe. MISSES MACKIE'S SCHOOL 


Goudie otabee to Venmes nd Wellesley, 
Peekskill, New York. 
The Peeksiciil Military Academy. 


Grst Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 








ELLS hp fer FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of St 


h modern 
tl begin” KK 19, 1894. Send for 


FOR GIRLS. 
ember 22d, 1894. 





“Simply and charmingly told.”—N.Y. Sun. 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


A year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
Superbly illustrated, DeVinne Press. Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB CO., 5 Beekman Sr., N. Y. 








2 to 16 Days’ Pleasure Tours. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


ad os “ POUGHKERPSIE, N. Y-_ N. Y. 
YEA bd gage thorou; or ec 
Tincnt Aastentas, anh Basiaens US ee tay oth 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


Pk gs six maps, describes ‘fifty tours 

Bug three to thirty ites. A copy will be 

pes : peaeale to ar oe address, on ww: Ct of = 
q-cent ouitine 


sh hg = So General 


s=/A Book of Books for 2 Stamps. 


of the * of the 


Agent, Grand et Cantsal 











NEW YORK CITY 


copy llustrated 
kr: ee rack Series,” New York Cen Books and 
Etchings, the only book of = = ever published, 





New York City, Ssth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
Tue Misses E.y’s ScHOOL ror GiRLs. 


will be os George Hf. Dente ra of two 2-cent 
Grand Wesel Se 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 


French and English School fer Girls. 


ishing in te Thousand Islands. 












CLASSICAL sega FOR GIRLS. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Boek you may de» 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions wa * yy made to.our list. TEXT 
MARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE BOOKS. Books for the uire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Cata es and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all pont A vn 7 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


‘Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 
pS md by the POUND, and en 
, lower price, _ by oe 


» AM marked, on rece 
ne stationery, 851-853 











a gamle, all grade rads, 


Risch ‘Ave. Con inset, =— 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
WituiaM Evarts Benjamin, a2 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Cate‘s.cues free. 








CATALOGUE of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
Literary Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N, Y, City, now ready. 





H. WILLIAMS 








York, "Reopens Oc. 9 S Sacer’ s F dere, 


195 Wasr 10rn Srreet, New Y 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals 


Sets, vols 














